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Revolution or Reconstruction? 
A Call to Americans 


America has reached a turning point in her history. The time has come for all free minds to mee 
concerted effort to face and shape the crisis. 


Despite America’s splendid success in a war waged against foreign autocracy, our country is mena 
by the growing power of an autocratic and reactionary minority at home. We stand in danger of lo 
many of the liberties and advances won in the course of our national development. There is grave | 
lihood of our being left stagnant and backward in a world that for the most part is vigorously reorgan 
ing its economic and political life. ; 


Centralization and autocracy are increasing rapidly in the organization of government, in the con 
of credit, and in the determination of public opinion. The very classes whose labors in factory and fi 
are the basis and substance of our economic power, find no effective political medium through which 
express their economic demand, but by deceptive diversions of our party-system are denied their pro 
representation in the law-making bodies of the nation. j 


RITICISM, competent or not, is discouraged; periodicals 

are suppressed with hardly a pretense of adequate hear- 

ing; public assemblies meeting under constitutional guar- 
antees are dispersed by official force or by mob violence bred of 
official intolerance; our women are subjected to unwarranted 
delays in their campaign for the fulfilment of democracy; agri- 
cultural and labor organizers and political heretics are not only 
suppressed, but are in many cases sent to penitentiaries for 
terms whose unprecedented severity would surprise even the 
fallen despots of Europe. 

Meanwhile the cost of armaments, the orgies of profiteering, 
the extravagances of administration, the expense of innumer- 
able agencies of suppression combined with the lack of any in- 
telligent and far-sighted budget system, swell the public debt, 
devouring loans and revenues before they can be collected, and 
sending prices always beyond the reach of fifteen million families 
whose physical and intellectual well being are the final test of 
our collective development and survival. 

It is the privilege of America, protected by its vestige of 
geographical seclusion, to profit by the experiences of Europe. 
Europe too has had its reactionary ruling minorities, its indus- 
trial autocrats, its financial oligarchies, its massive armaments, 
its hated conscription, its corrupt and futile politics, its sup- 
pression of dissent, its judicial frightfulness, its bursting budgets, 
its toilers broken in body and bitter of soul. And Europe has 
revolution. 

Is this what Americans want?. We do not think so. 

We believe that there is intelligence enough in this country, 
if it will but come together, to catch control of the current of 
things and co-operate directively with the inevitable forces of 
human growth. To Reaction and Revolution we oppose Recon- 
struction; not as a catchword and pretense, but as an organized 
effort to find some new adjustment of the changing powers that 
constitute society. 

Many of us believe that these readjustments demand a new 
political alignment, that the old parties are determined to with- 
hold that which the American people are determined to have. 


Day by day men come to see more clearly that these org 
tions have lost that spirit to serve the people which was ¢ 
bodied once in Jefferson and at another time in Lincoln; 
the shell has hardened and stifled the growth within. 
exceptions lost among the instances, the politicians whom 
have elected have misrepresented our desires and laughed at. 
hopes; they have opposed with a cynical accord all that we 
set our hearts on as vital to the renovation of American 
There are times when by the vigor of a personality, the 
mechanisms are driven to some efficacy and result; but 
mechanism soon overcomes the man, pushes him aside, — 
undoes his little work. America cannot grow much mo 
these old skins. : 

Rather must reconstruction derive its impetus and dire 
from the political organization of the manual and mental wi 
ers of the country. The future belongs not to the inhe 
and manipulators of great wealth, but to the men and w 
who live by their work of hand or brain and know by hard 
perience the needs and aspirations of the common life. 

It is the purpose of the Committee of Forty-eight to su 
from all parts of the country the leaders of its liberal th 
and of its forward-looking citizens, to meet in conference. 
hope that out of this assemblage of the hitherto scattered fo: 
of Americanism will come a flexible statement of principles” 
methods that will permit effective co-operation with orga 
Labor and Agricultural workers in the tasks of social r 
struction. 

So we send out this call. It is not such an opportuni 
comes with every day. The world is fluent now, and res 
readily .to every moulding force; but let it find a form 
will congeal again into resistance “and immobility, All mind 
awake today as seldom before, all hearts are astir with hi 
and open to large purposes; but these minds will shrivel 
more into their grooves, these hopes will lose their glow, i 
miss this chance to organize the liberal intelligence of Ame 
into coherent voice and form. It may be the final opport 
of our generation. 


LEADERS OF THE NEW LABOR PARTIES AND OF THE ORGANIZED FARMERS ARE LOOKING TO 
AND EXPECTING OUR COOPERATION. WE NEED YOUR TIME, ENTHUSIASM, ADVICE AND MO 
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THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF BUFFALO 
The Survey, 181 FRANKLIN STREET 


Gentlemen: 

Please enter the Charity Organization Society for next year as a co- 
operating subscriber paying $10 instead of $3. 

This society was the first institutional member of the national confer- 
ence at $25 a year. 

Can you not get other societies to become cooperating subscribers also? 
I see none in your list. The suggestion might, of course, be extended 
to cover not only charity organization societies, but also all sorts of instt- 
tutions to which the Survey goes. I should think tf you blow the horn 
as competently as usual you might get not one hundred, but two or three 
hundred, cooperating subscribers of this sort. "Freperic ALMY. 


HANKS, Frederic Almy, for your suggestion. We are 

acting on it. Three other social agencies have of their 

own volition sent in $10 cooperating subscriptions and are 

members in good standing—the Boston Children’s Aid 
Society, the Council of Social Agencies of Cincinnati, and the 
Emmanual Church of Pittsburgh. .In line with Mr. Almy’s sug- 
gestion, we are now out to muster a clean hundred of them before 
April 30, as a hitherto untapped reserve of strength for this ad- 
venture of ours in cooperative journalism—to help see us through 
the dificult spring quarter. For there never was a period when 
the charge upon the Survey for prompt and practical service was 
more pressing. 


C HARITIES was founded and sustained for a dozen years by 
another charity organization society—that of New York. 
THE Commons was founded and sustained by the Chicago neigh- 
borhood house of that name. CHARITIES and THE COMMONS. were 
merged under the new name, the Survey launched as a self-de- 
pendent and cooperative undertaking. By units, ten and hundreds, 
the $10 cooperating subscriptions which made up the body: of mem- 
bership, have grown until it is a thousand strong. 

If the Survey in its earlier beginnings was worth backing by 
two such representative organizations—if it wins the indiyidual 
backing of those who are shouldering the load of social work, 
many of them on small salaries—why in truth should it not appeal 
for cooperating subscriptions to many such agencies as such; for 
the SuRVEY comes not only as a competitor but as a reinforcement 
to social work and achievement everywhere. Not only does it 
serve as a medium for experience, information and proposals, but 
by building up a socially-minded body of general readers, it 
helps create that public opinion which is the silent partner of all 
good causes. 

In the face of war prices for paper, sharply advanced printing 
charges and a score of other difficulties, we have been endeavoring 
to enhance the practical service of the SuRvey to social agencies ” 
and movements. 


ILL not you who are an executive, a board member, a trustee 

of a social agency, whose work would become more difhi- 
cult if the Survey were snuffed out, whose work would become 
easier if the SuRvEY were more efficient—prompt your organization 
to take out in its name a cooperating subscription at its next 
monthly meeting? 


HE Long Table: Survey Associates and readers are cordially 
invited to draw up a chair, Friday afternoons at 4 o'clock, 
in the Survey library, 112 East 19 street. 
Friday, March 28, y. A. Hopkins will tell the staff and those 
who come of the movement for a new liberal party in America. 
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. The Inescapable Dilemma 
| By Florence Kelley 


Y law or by strikes? ‘This question confronts the 
legislatures of a dozen states where bills are pending 
which are intended to afford to women by the orderly 
“ processes of the law a minimum wage or the short 
working day or both. Three states have already taken final 
action for this session. North Dakota, at present writing, ap- 
pears to have provided for both to be administered by its new 
state Social Welfare Commission. Delaware and Nebraska, 
on the contrary, have defeated minimum wage bills. This 
eaves measures pending in Arizona, Connecticut, Louisiana, 
ontana, New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, 
irginia, with amendments to existing statutes in Wisconsin 
d other states. 
_ The eight-hour day, one day’s rest in seven, a stated period 
rest at night, and a bare livelihood for women have been 
approaching for many years. ‘This year the question is no 
onger, Shall wei have these things? It is, By which way are 
e to get them? By the orderly processes of the law, or by 
the clumsy, costly, painful method of the strike? 
Thousands of women and girls are striking in New York 
and Pennsylvania for the eight-hour day. In New York the 
minimum wage also is involved. In Pennsylvania the yarn 
d worsted workers, in New York the waistmakers are losing 
ns of thousands of sorely needed dollars to gain their points 
narrow, closely limited areas of industry. The New York 
irls, as has long been usual in metropolitan strikes, are bullied 
yy the police, arrested on trivial charges, and exposed to the 
gly and evil contacts of police stations and jail cells. 
Only last week, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, vice-president of 
National Consumers’ League, on her way to preside—in 
e absence of the secretary of war—at a meeting of the execu- 
ive committee of the league, saw a policeman shake a young 
irl who was peacefully picketing, and arrest her. Mrs. 
Nathan, pausing only to get word of the episode to the wait- 
ing committee members, spent the afternoon in the police 
urt as a witness for the girl against the policeman, who was 
ned three dollars. On the following afternoon the writer 
d a huge police officer, as he lunged at a little machine 
operator, bawling loudly to frighten her. She was pleading 
in a low voice with a passerby not to take the place of any of 
striking waistmakers. As the officer did not actually touch 
girl, there was no ground for formal complaint against 
. But what will our grandchildren think of us who toler- 
ate such indignities inflicted upon young women as common 
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incidents of our industrial life? And who continued to toler- 
ate them nearly a quarter-century after Australia had shown 
us the better way? 

Statutes or strikes, the choice is inescapable. The speed and 
strains of industry, the rising costs of even the humblest living, 
make steady work impossible on the old terms. More leisure 
and more money women must have unless the public health 
and morals are to suffer irreparably. The ancient bugaboo of 
unconstitutionality no longer blocks the way. Nearly a quar- 
ter-century ago, the Supreme Court of [Illinois decided 
(erroneously as the long delayed event proved) that the work- 
ing hours of wage-earning women could not, under the con- 
stitution of the United States, be limited by statute. They 
thus assumed responsibility for every strike in Illinois for a 
shorter working day for women between 1895 and 1910, 
fifteen long years later when the court reversed itself. 

The legislature of the greatest industrial state has this year 
to deal with six accumulated bills of which four limit women’s 
working hours and one provides for a minimum wage commis- | 
sion. The latter measure and an eight-hour bill have been 
before it four successive years. If they should pass this week, 
the Empire State would stand ingloriously number fourteen 
in the list of the states which assure a bare livelihood to women 
who work with their hands, and number seven among those 
which grant the eight-hour day. 

These measures are neither new nor radical. They are con- 
stitutional. The court of last resort has upheld them un- 
equivocally. 

During the war against Germany, the energies of organized 
labor and of the reformers were absorbed in the struggle to 
save intact the slender wall of protective laws so slowly en- 
acted for the most defenceless workers. That war is at an 
end, and Elon R. Brown, the powerful, ruthless enemy in the 
Legislature of women and children who live by their work, 
no longer conspicuously leads the forces of reaction. But his 
spirit lurks in Albany. 

The bills of the Women’s Joint Legislative Conference are 
again held in committee as they were held four consecutive 
years before the conference was formed. Must Elon Brown’s 
successors follow him out of political life before statutes can 
be substituted for strikes in the experience of wage-earning 
women? If so, the process can be hastened as never before. 
For wage-earning women in the greatest industrial state now 
have votes and are learning to use them. 
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By-Products of War Savings Campaig 


By Emma A. Winslow 


AS America become a nation of more thrifty and 

responsible people during the war? Or has the 

apparent willingness of many to save money for 

government loans and war service gifts been due 
partly to patriotic feeling and partly to increased wages, so 
that the period was without value in establishing permanent 
habits of thrift and social responsibility ? 

The measurable product of a war savings campaign is the 
amount of money pledged, but there are many immeasurable 
by-products of each campaign in the form of human readjust- 
ments in the use of money. Just what has been the effect in 
people’s lives of any unusual saving? What phases of previ- 
ous campaigns might well be modified to prevent unfavorable 
reactions to regular savings? What phases might well be 
stressed in order to develop even wiser methods of spending 
and saving as an aid toward rapid reconstruction ? 

The social worker has remarkable opportunity to judge the 
influence of war savings campaigns in lessening or increasing 
personal and family difficulties, and a special committee of the 
Home Economics Committee of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society has been endeavoring recently to secure in- 
formation from various types of social workers in various parts 
of the country, which would help in the formulation of re- 
plies to the above questions. A considerable amount of in- 
formation has been collected and this has been presented to 
the War Loan Organization of the United States Treasury 
Department, accompanied by a request for certain modifica- 
tions in previous campaign practices. 

Poor Richard Was Right 

MarKED unanimity of experience and viewpoint was found 
in the various expressions of opinion secured. Almost all agreed 
that many individuals and families had profited permanently 
by the need of saving money regularly for the purchase of 
stamps and bonds, even if the purchase were “ forced” rather 
than voluntary. The following instances reported by mem- 
bers of the Citizens’ Council of the Cincinnati Soual Unit 
Organization are illustrative of this very desirable by-product 
of savings campaigns: 


One of my neighbors had never saved before. The man was 
compelled to take a Liberty bond, paying $2.50 a week on it. 
The woman reports that they have not missed this money .at all 
and when the bond is paid for they intend to continue putting the 
game amount regularly into the bank. 

Another family is paying on two bonds who could never. save 
anything before even with a good salary. | y 

A family in my block managed to save in this way $200 last 
year although they had never saved anything before. ; 

A family consisting of a husband, wife and four small children 
saved only $14 in one year while the husband was earning $24 
every week. This $14 was spent during the husband’s vacation 
last August in one week for amusements. This fall he took a 
$50 bond and is paying it off at the rate of fifty cents a week. The 
wife stated that soon they would have $50 saved towards a new 
home, an amount which they had not been able to get together be- 
fore in all the years that they had: been married. 

Another family consisting of husband, wife and grown son 
took two $50 bonds. The husband earns $35 a week and the son 
$21. The wife said that heretofore they never tried to save a 
penny and that this was the first $100 which they had ever 
gotten together. j u 

One woman said she wondered how it was possible for her to 
save all she has and that she had denied herself very little. She 
bought a $50 bond and had paid about $25 for War Savings stamps. 


Several social agencies reported instances of personal am- 
bition and industry having been increased by the desire to 
participate in the lending of money for governmental pur- 
poses. The story is told of one boy who had never shown 
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any stability of purpose until he bought his first Liberty b ol 
He made his payments regularly and stayed in one job m 
longer than usual because he did not wish to fall behind 
his payments. A man who periodically deserted his far 
and felt little responsibility for the way his money was us 
showed marked interest in the purchase of bonds and stan 
and is working regularly and cooperating with his wife 
efforts of thrifty management._ 

The establishment of better habits in expenditure and 
ings is illustrated by the following cases: \ 

In one family known tous the man is weak physically and we: 
willed and the wife is very-energetic but flighty. She has be 
prone to save even on a very small income but is apt to let | 
savings go in some fit of extravagance, usually with reference 
unnecessary clothing. Their Liberty bonds and Thrift stamps he 
made the immediate use of such savings more difficult and hi 


been beneficial in increasing interest in the accumulation of 
ings as a form of patriotic endeavor. 


The wife of a man in military service had never managed 
family income very successfully. The Thrift stamps and Lib 
bonds have been a real benefit to her for she has made regu 
weekly savings and has even taught her five-year-old boy to s 
his penny for Thrift stamps. When her husband returns we 
that she will have formed the habit of saving and will doubt! 
do better with his salary than she did before. 

It was felt by many that interest in thrift had been ef 
tively awakened in most places by the campaigns in the pu 
schools, and that much credit should be given to superinte 
ents, teachers and pupils for their active assistance in 
moting habits of industry and saving. Often the money 1 
children put by was the result of special effort to earn or 
conscientious reduction of unnecessary expenditure; and { 
ease with which the “ thrifties” could be secured and the c 
stant selling campaigns in the schools aided greatly in incre 
ing the desire to save and loan. 

Adults as well as children appreciated the comparati 
little effort required to buy stamps and bonds and the ass 
ance given by employers and others in lessening difficulties 
purchase. People have also appreciated greatly the opportu 
of expressing their patriotism in such a definite and conc 
form, and have learned much from the campaigns with ref 
ence to the social value of savings as well as their individu 
value. 

An important, and probably permanent, by-product of 
campaigns has been the apparent development of a grea 
feeling of personal responsibility for the way in which gi 
ernmental funds are administered. The man or woman 
child who has saved with considerable effort the amount | 
quired for the purchase of a stamp or bond seems to be feeli 
a right to express an opinion concerning the use of this mo 
in a way that has not previously resulted from the less di 
giving of money by taxation. A little girl of eight is quo’ 
as saying, “I saved very hard and I bought three Th 
stamps to give the government some money and I do 
that Congress ought to spend my money more carefully.” 

Grown people are also reported as having expressed th 
selves similarly with reference to the government use of the 
larger savings, and quite a remarkable democratization of i 
terest in government finance has evidently taken place as 
result of the direct loans to the government by such a lar 
proportion of the population. 

In a number of instances the war savings proved of val} 
in providing necessary funds for the care of victims of the i 
fluenza epidemic and tiding over emergencies caused by 


ss or by unemployment. The re-sale of bonds and stamps 
‘course, undesirable from a national financial standpoint, 
the value of such savings as an emergency fund has been 
marked service in teaching these families and others the 
rtance of accumulating funds for future use rather than 
E the entire income for current expenses. 
\lmost all social workers interviewed agreed, however, that 
re had been certain undesirable by-products of war savings 
due chiefly to the way the campaigns had of necessity 
waged under the pressure of the war emergency. 
number of people questioned the final social effect of 
essive pressure applied by a person in authority who can 
| the power of discharge or wage or personal discrimina- 
i as the means of obtaining subscriptions. Many instances 
te reported of employes being told they could consider them- 
res discharged if they did not buy a bond so that a 100 
| cent record could be secured for the establishment, and 
the threat being often carried into effect in spite of the 
irtage of workers during the period of the later loan drives. 
some places promised wage increases, were granted just 
ore a campaign, and the employes were told that the in- 
ase had to be used in all cases for the purchase of bonds, 
‘matter how much the money might be needed for other 
itposes and no matter what might be the final effect on per- 
lal and family living standards. Also, not all children in 
: public schools are from homes where there is money avail- 
le for the frequent purchase of stamps, and the excessive 
tssure applied in certain schools in certain places had rather 
fortunate results. 


h Compulsory Saving a Hardship | 


4E general opinion of social workers as to these more un- 
sirable effects of the campaigns is illustrated by the follow- 
5 quotations: 

Dbservation of the operation of the various Liberty loan campaigns 
} convinced me that any form of savings or investment campaign 


lich becomes compulsory, even though the pressure exerted is 
dere an suasion,” loses thereby its value both as an educational 


fasure and as an aid to character development. Such a form of 
ings becomes a tax rather than a voluntary laying aside of 
ney for future emergency, and when the money thus saved be- 
hes unavailable for a given period of time, hardship is frequently 
irked upon persons of limited or uncertain incomes. Certainly 
ten the social pressure exerted is so great that to accept charitable 
£ is less distasteful than to~be a-non-subscriber, the system 
lwrong. I believe that the saving of surplus income should 
'made more popular, but unless in the form of some system of 
ial insurance it should be voluntary. The money laid aside 
ald be available in case of need and campaigns to interest per- 
s in savings should not be conducted in public schools, or in in- 
ges establishments in which the minimum wage paid is less than 


given sum. A campaign for social insurance, that is, insurance 
‘ainst unemployment, sickness and old age, would be preferable 
‘a savings campaign. 


2 
:. trouble, I think, lies not in the system but in the way it has 


* * * 


administered. Where it has been wisely done, it has de- 

ed among those who were in a position to save, a great in- 
ative for forming the habit. It would seem wise to suggest that 
rings campaigns receive as much publicity as before but that 
‘spirit of rivalry as regards big showings be done away with 
that coercion should not be resorted to but rather the attrac- 
ess of the savings habit be emphasized and that there be 
ih varieties in the system to satisfy the most humble sub- 


t. ' 
) * & % 
‘7 


ig to me that there has been very little voluntary pur- 


ing bonds among small wage earners, practically all of 
em having been forced to give in order to make their places of 
oyment 100 per cent, and we have many evidences of pres- 
being brought to bear by the employer in order to secure pur- 
ise. This seems a very w way of influencing people to- 
savi habits. Their attitude is often not one of being 
that the factories at which they work have 100 per cent 
but rather a sort of dogged, have-to attitude. 
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I am glad to voice my protest against the methods employed 
in floating the Liberty loans. among the working people. It seems 
to me quite wrong that employers should be allowed to compel em- 
ployes to take. bonds or lose their jobs or to put such pressure upon 
them that they take them when they really cannot afford’ to do so. 
I have in mind a girl earning $9 a week, absolutely dependent upon 
her own earnings, who was obliged to take bonds and consequently 
was not able to have proper lunches for weeks. Moreover, it seems 
very unfair that subscription to loans and contribution to the Red 
Cross and war drives should be voluntary for some members of 
society and compulsory for others. 


Thrift at the Poverty Line 


THE following statements are fairly typical of many reports 
received from relief-giving agencies with reference to the in- 
crease in relief grants because of lessened assistance to families 
from relatives and friends who were buying Liberty bonds, 
and the lowering of family living standards when bonds had 
to be purchased from inadequate incomes: 


In making investigations I have come in contact with different 
people who have been unable to assist their relatives or friends be- 
cause of having to keep up payments on their Liberty loans. In the 
majority of these instances, the men and women have told me that the 
cost of living almost exceeded their income, and that they were gradu- 
ally falling in arrears because of weekly deductions from salaries 
because of Liberty loans. The families themselves have realized 
the cause of the relatives’ inability to help them, and in two in- 
stances have felt very keenly the necessity of asking the association 
to make up money. Thus it means that families have been made to 
seek charity when otherwise their needs might have been met from 
natural sources. 

One husband with a wife and seven children was trying to 
manage on a weekly wage of $17. He was obliged by his em- 
ployer to pledge $1 weekly towards the purchase of a Liberty bond. 
The wife and children were tubercular and the money was sorely 
needed for milk, the loss of which was a great hardship. 


The New York Consumers’ League recently made an in- 
vestigation of women’s wages and living costs in New York 
and Brooklyn. Over and over again the investigators heard 
stories like the following concerning the difficulties: encoun- 
tered in endeavoring to exist on an inadequate wage, especially 
when a compulsory subscription, to a bond was required by 
the employer: ; 


The fact that she could not, because of her excessively low wage, 
subscribe to the last Liberty bond was a source of real humiliation 
and grief to one workingwoman of 60. Coming as she did from 
old New England parentage, this wat was her war. But, as a 
religious periodical was paying her $6 a week for addressing 
1,000 envelopes a day, she could not even buy War Savings stamps. 
The method of securing the quota for the different drives, changed 
her grief over not being able to subscribe, into humiliation over 
her supposed niggardliness. 


One girl was getting $12 a week in one of the large department 
stores, and was living in one of the subsidized homes of the 
city in order to make her wage sufficient. When the last loan was 
launched she was threatened with discharge if she refused to sub- 
scribe. Consequently, she took out her bond, and in order to meét 
the payments on it, has had to take in sewing evenings, working 
until 12 and 1 o’clock after standing all day at her counter. 

Miss M. F. pays $1 a week out of her $8 wage on a third 
Liberty bond. She said of her room, which she found in a cheap 
quarter of the city for $1.50 a week, “I don’t let the others [meaning 
the fellow clerks. in the department store] know what kind of a 
room I live in. It’s not living, it’s just existing.” 

As the result of the information secured in this investiga- 
tion and others, the governing board of the New York City 
Consumers’ League expresses as follows its opinion concern- 
ing the harmful effects of certain campaign practices, and the 
modifications which should be made in the conduct of say- 
ings campaigns in factories and stores where inadequate wages 
are paid: 

The governing board of the Consumers’ League of New York 
City believes that no pressure to buy bonds should be brought on 
families or individuals receiving less than a living wage. It 
seems to them that an opportunity exists for educating the public 
as to proper divisions of expenditure of the income, and that before 
the next drive is launched, the United States Treasury Department 


might make out budgets representative of different incomes. 
It is well known that managers of department stores and owners 
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of factories have been so zealous to reap the advertising advantage 
of the 100 per cent subscriptions efficient sign of various war drives 
that the methods that they have used have been almost extortionate 
in their persistence. It has worked cruel hardship not only on 
the ill-paid workers, but. also, in many instances, on employes 
who, because of some temporary personal financial predicament, 
are not able to subscribe to the war funds. That this method— 
which really has as its motive a selfish purpose of firm advertise- 
ment—shou!d be allowed seems disgraceful. 


It seems izasible also to the officers of the Consumers’ League 
that the head of the War Loan Organization might carefully in- 
form, through local representatives, each canvasser not to bring 
pressure to bear upon people to whom a forced saving would be 
detrimental, in robbing them of good living conditions, proper health 
care and necessary education. 


The governing board of the Consumers’ League of New York 
City therefore respectfully requests the War Loan Organization 
of the United States Treasury to plan the future loan more carefully 
in this respect than the past ones have been planned, so that ill- 
paid workers shall not be called upon to drain their vitality or 
make sacrifices which are detrimental to their well-being, and, in 
turn, injurious to the well-being of the state. 


School Competition and Its Results 
A NUMBER of objections were also made to the methods of 
conducting school campaigns in places where attempt was 
made to sell in the schools large numbers of stamps and bonds, 
on a strongly competitive basis. Remarkably high sales usually 
resulted, but often at the expense of much suffering by sensi- 
tive children as is illustrated by this instance: 


Mrs. Ashe is a German woman born in Berlin, who came to 
this country when she was a young girl. She speaks with a de- 
cided German accent and had relatives fighting on both sides. She 
is now a widow and partially dependent on private charitable re- 
lief, but determined to be as nearly self-supporting as possible. Her 
oldest son, George, thirteen, a delicate, high-strung lad, overly 
sensitive, was very much tormented by the insistence of the school 
that he buy Thrift stamps. His name was posted on the board 
and it was announced by his teacher that he was the only boy in 
the room who had not purchased stamps. The boys called him 
“George Ash-can—kaiser-can,” etc. George finally got to the state 
where he absolutely refused to go to school and used to return in 
tears when he did, because of the frequent allusions made to his 
inability to purchase stamps. The principal and the teacher were 
seen but without much satisfaction. We feel that the boy was really 
tormented even after, Mrs. Ashe’s visit to the school bearing the 
Declaration of Independence and two Thrift stamps which she 
herself had purchased. We finally were forced to take the boy 
out of school and send him away to the country for necessary health 
care. 


In the schools the spirit of rivalry in different classes in the matter 
of Thrift stamps was so bitter that in certain families children 
refused to go to school if they could not have pennies to spend for 
stamps. 


The following detailed report deals especially with bad 
effects of the school campaigns as conducted in New York 
city, but similar criticisms were received from social work- 
ers in other cities, although usually praise for the school cam- 
paigns was more frequent than expressions of disapproval: 


The experience of members of our staff, of members of this or- 
ganization and others engaged in work with children, has convinced 
me that the ideal of education in thrift has frequently been lost sight 
of in the effort to make a record for the school in the selling of 
Thrift stamps and Liberty bonds. 


Instance after instance of undesirable methods of stimulating the 
purchase of stamps by children has been brought to our attention. 
Names of non-purchasers have been written on the board, some- 
times under unjust captions, such as “slackers.” Non-purchasers 
have been threatened with demotion. Mothers have told us that 
their children have refused to go to school without the savings 
quarter and there have been instances of children stealing money 
in order to purchase Thrift stamps in school. (Earning the quar- 
ter is sometimes more difficult than it would appear on first thought, 
particularly in congested neighborhoods where the market is flooded 
with juvenile job hunters and errand boys.) 

_ At some times competition has run so high that children were 
indirectly, and in many instances directly, encouraged (at one 
period during the third loan officially excused from school for this 
purpose) to go out to peddle Thrift stamps and bonds on the street, 
in subways and such crowded and dangerous places as Times square 
and Herald square. At times the children were accompanied by 
teachers, but more often they were entirely without supervision with 
the attendant evils of danger from accident and indiscriminate ac- 
costing of strangers. In the course of a house-to-house peddling 
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emergency, but often has come the realization that the s@ 


of stamps in order to raise the school record, one boy found 
in a house of prostitution, and little girls about the same age 
seen coming out of saloons. Young high school girls were 
in cabarets. During the evening rush hours little children of six 
seven peddled stamps on the crowded platforms of elevated | 
subways, and at times were seen as late as eleven at night. 

This too great pressure for purchasing and selling stamps 
quently led to unfortunate devices and practices as shown 
following instances. One child who had lost stamps entru 
him by his teacher, wept so bitterly that a crowd collected a 
him and reimbursed him for the stamps which he claimed to 
lost. Another child was found reselling stamps that had alr 
been pasted in a book. A girl of twelve, excused from schoo) 
order to sell Thrift stamps, was seen instead illegally soliciting }) 
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a tin can crudely covered with paper and marked Red Cross,}) 


Many instances have come to our attention of the unwise} 
of children by adults in selling Thrift stamps and bonds. Wi 
nominally under supervision, very little children have been jj 
protected from overwork and over-stimulation. The following 
stances are typical: A three-year-old child was used to sell sta} 
in Madison square during the noon rush hours. One day oni 
the men who was instructing him what to do and supposedly suj 
vising him, begged the crowd to buy stamps so that the child e¢ 
sell his quota and be taken out of the hot sun. A child of four 1 
ing in front of the Public Library, evidently much frightened 
crowd, was constantly urged by his mother to peddle stam 
attract the passersby to the booth. During the last loan cam 


point of hysteria and collapse. 


We believe that the unwise methods used in some schools 
directly traceable to undue pressure resulting from inter-school ¢€ 
petition. Pressure has been brought both by school authorities” 
representatives of campaign committees, who have given bani 
to schools making the highest records in given districts. The 
pressure in any such competition, of course, comes down to the 
vidual class teacher and in turn to the child. ; 


That the educational aim of the campaign has been in 7 
defeated, could be proved by the remarks of many children )y 
have said that they weer buying war stamps “to help the | 
Cross,” “to make the teacher glad,” “to keep from buying cam 
etc. 


Another undesirable by-product of the Liberty bond ¢é 
paigns has been the personal loss to the purchaser of the 
who was compelled to sell it at its low present market val 
Often the value of the bond proved of service in meetin 


amount of money placed in the savings bank could have bt 
secured again without a loss of from 5 to 15 per cent. 
feeling of confidence in government finance is naturally 
what lessened, especially if the original purchase of the bi 
was apparently forced by a government representative and” 
bond payments have been made at considerable sacrifice. 


New Plans for the Next Loan ; 
Markep modifications have already been made in most pla 
in the more undesirable practices in the sale of War Say 
stamps, such as the street selling of stamps by children, 
the effort to secure large quotas of sales on a strongly ¢ 
petitive basis. Also the War Loan Organization has t 
rapidly developing a broadly constructive thrift program uml 
the leadership of the Savings Division, which has for its 
note the statement, Wise spending is the basis of intell 
saving, and which is trying to develop better standards in 
use of money as an essential part of the sale of governn 
securities and also as an essential part of national welfare. 
certain local communities, however, there may still be t 
for the development of more constructive work; and it w 
seem that social workers should be active in aiding the 
velopment of plans which will be effective from the s 
point of securing necessary subscriptions, and also in d 
ing habits of thrift and social responsibility. 

As the result of its investigation the Home Economics Ci 
mittee has presented the following suggestions to the dire 
of the War Loan Organization of the United States Tr 
ury, realizing that the organization has already modified | 
tain of the more undesirable campaign practices and is 
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sping much constructive work, but feeling that it is de- 
ble to go on record with reference to certain needs as re- 
lled by the by-products of previous campaigns in certain 
tions of the community: 


that, ra possible, the terms on which the bonds or notes of the 
tory loan are offered should be such that they will appeal to 
ple, firms and corporations expert in the judgment of investment 
ues in bonds and with funds available for their purchase with- 
sacrifices which will interfere with health and working efficiency. 
That the various war loan committees should be advised to 
itinue to secure the cooperation of employers in making it possible 


HE returned tuberculous soldier and sailor present 
a grave problem, the importance of which is as yet 
but dimly recognized. The difficulties of the finan- 
cial, social, and economic solutions of this problem 
é enormous. President Wilson assured us that “ This na- 
m has no more solemn obligation than healing the hurts of 
ir wounded and restoring our disabled to civil life oppor- 
nity.” Among the disabled are those who have been re- 
tned because suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. 
There were over 50,000 men rejected from the army by the 
lysicians of the local boards on account of pulmonary tuber- 
losis. These were probably more or less advanced cases, 
e detection and diagnosis of which presented no great diffi- 
Ities to the physicians of the local boards. Of those inducted 
to the army there were over 22,000 men who were later 
Scharged by the army and navy physicians. There was also 
large number of those who have been discharged because 
monary tuberculosis had been found after a certain period 
service. It is true that, in all probability, these men did 
t contract the disease in the army or navy, that everyone 
‘them had harbored the germs of tuberculosis for years and 
y broke down because of the unusual physical and nervous 
rain of military life. Under the law, however, all those 
ho have been inducted into the army and later discharged 
ir tuberculosis are to be considered as disabled in the line 
f duty and are entitled to be taken care of by the War Risk 
wsurance Bureau. They are those to whom it was promised 
at the medical divisions of the War and Navy Departments 
ere to render all the aid that skill and science make possible. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education is, likewise, com- 
anded by law “to develop and adapt the remaining capabil- 
of each man so that he may again take a place in the 
of our great civilian army.’ 
What is to be done with the 50,000 men suffering from 
onary tuberculosis? How to dispose of their cases; where 
keep them; for how long periods; what to do with them 
iter they have partially or fully recovered; what training 
© what occupations is to be given to them? What shall 
their future status and treatment by the War Risk Insur- 
Bureau? These are some of the problems presented to 
ie medical divisions of the War and Navy Departments, to 
ae Federal Board for Vocational Education, and indirectly 
> all social workers and citizens of the nation. 
Surgeon-General Blue of the United States Public Health 
ice seeks to remedy the lack of sanatoria and hospital facil- 
by a project for establishing and constructing a chain of 
osis hospitals and sanatoria all over the country. The 
of $10,500,000 was requested from the last Congress to 
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for employes to purchase bonds and stamps at their places of 
employment as an aid to promoting thrift, but that attempt should 
not be made to secure pledges on a 100 per cent basis, especially 
among underpaid employes. 

That schools should continue to be given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the thrift campaigns, but that the effort to sell large 
numbers of stamps and bonds should not interfere with the edu- 
cational value of such participation or with the normal relationships 
between, school and child. 

That the appeal to buy be made partially on an emotional and 
patriotic basis, but that it should also be based on a sound educa- 
tional campaign which will guide people in a practical way towards 
higher standards in personal and national thrift. 


Disabled in the Line of Duty 
The Problem of the Tuberculous Soldier 
By George M. Price, M.D. 


provide care for existing cases. The full estimate for the needs 
of new tuberculosis institutions reaches the figure of $26,000,- 
000. The project of the United States Public Health Service 
had been embodied in a bill before Congress, on which illumi- 
nating hearings were held. At these hearings it was learned 
that on December 1, 1918, there were 4,855 soldiers in the 
army tuberculosis sanatoria, four or five hundred in the base 
hospitals, and five hundred or more over seas. With the in- 
creased number of returned soldiers accommodations are en- 
tirely inadequate. There are about 1,200 beds available at 
Azalea, N. C.; a similar number of beds at Otisville, N. Y.; 
and several hundred at Fort Stanton, New Mexico. Some of 
the tuberculous have been sent to various other hospitals and 
sanatoria, including Denver, Col., Fort Bayard, N. M., and 
Whipple Barracks, Ariz. 

The project of the United States Public Health Service for 
the increase of tuberculosis institutions, sanatoria and hos- 
pitals, in the country has aroused much comment and some 
criticism. ‘The opinion has been expressed that with several 
large military camps which are soon to be abandoned, and with 
the large number of army and navy hospitals which may soon 
not be fully needed, a great many tuberculous soldiers and 
sailors can be taken care of. With but little alteration the 
camps and hospitals may be fitted for the purpose of housing 
and caring for the tuberculous. The fear has likewise been 
expressed that the time is too short and is not yet ripe for a 
comprehensive reconstruction of the institutions for the tuber- 
culous in the country, and that this may well await the gen- 
eral impending reconstruction of all public health activities 
and institutions. 


Millions Sought in Appropriations 


THERE were two bills before Congress providing for sana- 
torium construction. The first bill—neither became law—pro- 
vided for the establishment of sanatoria for the treatment of 
persons discharged from the military and naval forces of the 
United States, and for other purposes, with an appropriation 
of $1,500,000; it was passed by the House December 1, 1918. 
The second bill referred to above appropriated $10,500,- 
000 and was introduced at the request of the secretary of 
the treasury, who asked for this sum because of the in- 
sufficiency of the sum asked for by the first bill. Dr. Stim- 
son, of the United States Public Health Service, who ap- 
peared at the hearing before the House Committee, stated 
that this latter. sum would be sufficient for only 5,500 beds 
and that it might be that the United States Public Health 
Service would have to ask for more buildings. At present the 
Public Health Service has 22 hospitals and a sanatorium 
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capable of holding about 1,500 patients, but its beneficiaries are 
crowding the hospitals beyond the limits of their capacity. 
There was in one hospital alone, that of Stapleton, N. Y., an 
increase of 1,755 over the number housed in 1917. 

Senator France suggested that the government utilize the 
many buildings which have been constructed for other pur- 
poses, such as cantonments, barracks, and houses which could 
be made over as hospitals. He cited, for example, the 1,200 
available beds on the grounds between the Capitol and Union 
Station, Washington, D. C. Another available plant was 
built at a cost of about $20,000,000 at Perryville, Md. With- 
in twenty miles of Perryville, Md., according to Senator 
France, the government has spent nearly $50,000,000 for 
ground on which there are buildings which might be used 
for the purpose of housing tuberculous soldiers and sailors. 

According to statistics presented by Dr. Lyman, president 
of the National ‘Tuberculosis Association, there are about 
15,000 beds for tuberculosis cases throughout the United 
States. With a large number of these beds occupied by civil- 
ians, and with a considerable number of the 50,000 men 
who have been rejected for tuberculosis by the local boards 
seeking entrance into these institutions, it is clear that there 
is mo space whatever for even a small portion of the 22,000 
soldiers and sailors discharged for tuberculosis. It has been 
estimated that at least 7,000 beds must be immediately pro- 
vided for these men; hence the task of the military and naval 
authorities, the United States Public Health Service, and the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau is great indeed. 

The mere housing and care of tuberculous soldiers and 
sailors is perhaps a lesser part of the problem. ‘The nation 
pledged itself not only to care for the men during disability, 
but also “to develop and adapt the remaining capacities of 
each man so that he may again take his place in the ranks of 
our great civilian army.” ‘The surgeon-general of the army 
declared that ‘‘ Hereafter no member of the military service 
disabled in line of duty will be discharged from service until 
he has attained complete recovery or as complete recovery as 
is to be expected he will attain, when the nature of his dis- 
abilities is taken into account, and that physical reconstruction 
defined as the completest form of medical and surgical treat- 
ment will be carried on with the aid of educational officers in 
each institution, who will instruct and train men capable of 
such physical education.” ‘The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education has likewise been charged with the duty to train 
each disabled man, if possible, for some occupation or trade 
which he may be able to pursue in spite of his disability, and 
which may serve as his complete rehabilitation. Educational 
work started last year at New Haven, Conn., and at Otis- 
ville, N. Y. early in the summer, and that at Azalea, N. C. 
followed. 


Vocational Training 

Iw all available hospitals there were on December 31, 1918, 
4,837 patients, and of these 1,135 men were enrolled for in- 
struction in classes, shops, and handicrafts. Classes and 
shops include auto mechanics, carpentry, telegraphy, English, 
spelling, business correspondence, shorthand and typewriting, 
drawing, languages, bacteriological laboratory work, etc. 
Handicrafts include basketry, brush making, wood carving, 
leather work, weaving, rug making, chair caning, etc. 

On a recent visit to the army hospital and sanatoriam at 
Otisville, N. Y., I found that vocational training of tuber- 
culous soldiers was being done in a very satisfactory and in- 
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teresting manner. Under the supervision of Constructi 
Officer Captain McCann about 300 soldiers are being trained 
for various occupations. Besides several shops and a schoo 
there is a farm lately leased so that the men may receive 
struction in skilled farm work. The soldiers who are train 
are those who have graduated from the so-called “ hiki 
school’ where, under careful medical supervision, tests 2 
made of their ability to undergo certain training and do sof 
physical work for a number of hours daily. The experimet 
at Otisville shows very good results. Not only are the tube 
culous soldiers enabled to learn a trade, but they are directl 
benefited by the work which takes off the mental strain of 
sanatorium treatment and gives the men assurance that the 
are to be returned to society more or less fitted for the st 
gle for existence. 


A New Committee at Work 


Tue Federal Board for Vocational Education has reques 
the National Tuberculosis Association to appoint a commi 
tee to study the problems relative to vocational training amt 
placing in industry of tuberculous soldiers and sailors, and t 
offer a working program for’ the board’s consideration, 
companied by plans for the execution of such a program. The 
study of the problem before the advisory committee involvess 
(a) occupational therapy, (b) vocational training of tuber 
culosis patients and their vocational reeducation as the diseas 
is arrested, and (c) the development of a comprehensive pro 
gram for post sanatorium care for arrested cases of tuber 
culosis and their complete re-establishment in society as 
supporting individuals, including their vocational traini 
their placement in industry, and their after care to safeguar 
mental and physical welfare. 

The advisory committee is composed of Frederick M. Sten 
of the Jewish Committee for the Care of the Tuberculous 
Dr. Herman M. Biggs; Dr. Vincent L. Bowditch; Co 
George E. Bushnell; Dr. Charles J. Hatfield; Maj. A. | 
Lanza; Dr. David R. Lyman; Dr. James A. Miller; W. 
Baldwin; Douglas McMurtrie, Dr. George M. Price, an 
Dr. H. A. Pattison, of the National Tuberculosis Assoc 
tion, secretary. ‘The committee has met several times, and 
first work was to establish standards for the vocational office 
as a guide in the selection of the trades and occupations i 
which the men are to be trained. These standards embra 
wages, hours, physical conditions, safety and sanitation, et 
A number of occupations are being studied with a view to the! 
selection for the purpose of training tuberculous soldiers, an 
the whole problem is to » be studied from all angles and in 
its phases. 

At the last Ee ae of the advisory committee it was de 
termined to advise the War Risk Insurance Bureau, throu 
the National Tuberculosis Association, that in the opinion o 
the committee a discharged soldier or sailor is suffering fro 
a permanent disability, that though his disease may be 
rested and the man apparently cured, there is still danger ¢ 
a recrudescence; and that the tuberculous man is entitled 
permanent invalidity compensation. 

The progress already achieved in the study of the proble: 
of the disposition of tuberculous soldiers and sailors lead 
to the hope that a happy solution may eventually be reached 
and that the nation may indeed be enabled to meet its solemi 
obligation to overcome the handicaps of our tuberculous ¢ 
to restore them to civil life and opportunity. 


: What’s in a Namer 


| By Edward T. Devine 


S there a better name than those now in use for the 

societies which, under a great variety of first, last and 

middle names, are doing their best to aid families in 

accordance with what are known as the principles of or- 
anized charity? 

One ill-natured critic says in his haste that the present 
eneral desire to find a new name is a confession that the 
juse for which these societies have fought has been lost. Never 
as a diagnosis more completely and demonstrably wrong. 
he principles of organized charity have been so universally 
cepted that there is now no charity so sentimental, no church 
) sectarian, no politician so corrupt, no overseer so stupid, 
snot to profess to accept them. We investigate all our cases, 
the glib assurance on every lip. We keep records, of course. 
Ve believe in cooperation. We hold that the best charity is 
jat which helps people to help themselves. If a man will not 
ork neither let him eat. We help only the deserving and 
f are unalterably opposed to pauperizing anybody. No 
other should be deprived of her children merely on account 
f poverty. “The worst home is generally better than the best 
stitution. Families must be kept together if possible. What 
fe must do is to get at the causes of poverty and exterminate 
rem. And so on. 

The formule, at least, of organized charity have long since 
verflowed the banks of their old channels. The land is 
jundated with them. ‘The Red Cross, counting its millions 
f members, each qualifying with a heart and a dollar, sup- 
orting home service as the first claim on the funds of local 
japters and foreign relief to civilian war victims as a claim 
cond only to that of our own sick and wounded soldiers and 
ilors, enlisting thousands of volunteers, and officially rec- 
pnizing also the necessity of trained service, may be said to 
ave put the stamp of general approval on everything for 
hich organized charity has stood in the forty years since 
ie first societies under that name were established. ‘The 
‘ed Cross appeal has been obviously emotional, but its method 
ppears to be that of diagnosis and treatment. 

The charity organization societies have kept out of politics. 
‘hey have been unsectarian in religion. They have stood 
) their principles through ill as through good repute. They 
ave their reward. ‘They see the whole nation, if not the 
thole world, ready to take over their program—but not their 
ame. Charity itself seems to be repugnant to the modern 
mancipated mind, and organized charity is a phrase doubly 
ffensive. And yet the idea of giving adequate and appropriate 
lief, with full knowledge and discrimination, in generous 
operation with others interested, in such a way as to remove 
he cause of the need if possible and in such a way as to 
evelop the strength and self help of the individual—the idea 
f organized charity, in other words—was never so acceptable. 
“he only real danger to the cause of organized charity, as 
istinct from its name, is that it is accepted so easily that ac- 
sptance does not mean understanding, and professed so glibly 
lat profession has very little relation to practice. 

And here we reach perhaps an explanation of the paradox. 
“o repeat phrases in a parrot-like way is considerably easier 
aan the hard and exacting work which the practice of organ- 
ed charity implies. Take a concrete example. A New York 
reet-cleaner and his wife have been supporting themselves 
nd nine children, all under fourteen years of age, on his wages 
f sixteen dollars a week. ‘Theoretically they cannot do it 


at the present cost of living, especially as they have scruples 
even against taking gifts of cast-off clothing from friends, but 
actually they do it. And then, soon after the birth of the 
ninth child, influenza strikes down the overburdened mother 
with a swift, fatal blow. Not one of the children is old 
enough to work. ‘The thirteen-year-old girl stays at home 
from school to do the housework; but that is unlawful and 
cannot go on. ‘The father sees that the baby must go, of 
course, to some one who can nurse it, and the little two-year- 
old might be taken by a friend of his who keeps a grocery 
store and who would like to have her by legal adoption. 
There the father stops. The other seven he will keep. But 
one of the children, midway in the flock, is not quite right 
mentally. ‘The father finds that he has no very strong objec- 
tion to the commitment of that boy if it means better care 
for him. Then there are six. His wife’s sister could take 
the two youngest of the remaining children, but she already 
has seven of her own. Even if some arrangement can be made 
for these there are still four children, two of whom are ap- 
proaching the critical age when parental care and good edu- 
cation are as essential as at any period of their lives. The 
sixteen dollars a week will not pay for the rent and food and 
clothing and housekeeping even for these four and the father, 
according to any reasonable budget. Evidently the mother 
in this family, so tragically taken away by the influenza, must 
have been a pretty important factor in the economic life of 
the family. The student who figured that if a man who is 
earning sixteen dollars a week is well married, the family 
income should be counted at thirty-two dollars instead of six- 
teen, was clearly under the truth in this instance. Of course 
the father could “commit” all his children, as many fathers 
under such circumstances have done, paying for as many as 
he can after meeting his own expenses, but that is not really 
in accordance with the principles of organized charity, or in 
the least in accordance with the father’s affection for his 
children. Every decision is beset with difficulties, those already 
indicated and others still to be made: the disposition of the 
infant, the adoption of the two-year-old, the temporary care 
of the next two, the institutional care of the defective child, 
the mothering and schooling of the next four, the discovery 
and correcting of the mistakes that are sure to be made. 
Joan and Peter, of Mr. Wells’s recent novel, are only two 
children, and their guardian’s problems are simple compared 
with those which beset this New York street-cleaner with nine. 
England in the period between the Boer War and the Great 
War was no doubt an interesting and difficult country in 
which to bring up children, but America after the Great War 
will be more interesting and even more full of ways in which 
to go wrong. This father is a Protestant in religion and an 
Italian by birth, and these facts bring their own complications. 
Whether there should have been nine children in fourteen 
years; whether any mother should be allowed to die of an 
epidemic disease ; whether sixteen dollars a week is an adequate 
wage for street-cleaners in New York; whether street-cleaners 
should not have been replaced long ago by mechanical street- 
cleaning devices—these are subjects which perhaps lie outside 
the conventional field of organized charity. As Karl de 
Schweinitz remarks [see the Survey, September 28, 1918, 
New Names for Old], case records offer abundant interpre- 
tative material, but this “‘ must not lead us to the old fallacy 
that they supply the fact basis for social reform.” Did any 
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one, by the way, ever hold that fallacy? A fact basis, per- 
haps; but surely no one ever found the fact basis for social 
reform in the records of a relief agency. 

We return to our query. Is there any better name for the 
association which is to stand ready to help this man and others 
like him, with a heart for his troubles and with a few dollars, 
if necessary, for his expenses, than the names now in use— 
Charity Organization Society, Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, United Hebrew Charities, State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, Associated Charities, Bureau of Charities, 
Provident Association, Society of St. Vincent de Paul, etc. ? 

As far as the older and well established societies are con- 
cerned, there is much to be said, from the point of view of 
those who would understand the historical development of 
social work in America, for retaining their original names. 
The Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
should recall to its members and to students the name of Rob- 
ert M. Hartley and his fight for temperance and improved 
housing in the forties, as well as the broader health, fresh 
air, and relief program of recent years. The Associated 
Charities should suggest the friendly visiting done in Boston 
even before the present society was founded and the rare 
spirit in which Zilpha D. Smith and her associates kept alive 
the idea which the war has brought to national fruition, that 
volunteers may be trained to do as good work as professionals, 
and—hbecause there are more of them—to do it on a scale 
more commensurate with the city’s needs. In New York city 
in the early eighties it was precisely because a charity organ- 
ization society was needed, not an A. C. or an A. I. C. P., 
that Josephine Shaw Lowell persuaded her state Board of 
Charities to adopt the resolutions which resulted in the crea- 
tion of a new society, soon after others—on the same London 
model—had been established in Buffalo, Philadelphia, Brook- 
lyn and Newport. 

The nomenclature of our own time is different, and it is 
wholly natural that voluntary agencies now created should 
be known as social welfare leagues, family welfare associa- 
tions, or community unions. The older societies are swept 
into the modern current, and indeed—to change the figure— 
they do their full share in surveying the land and projecting 
new reclamation plans. It does not follow that they should 
change their names with every extension of outlook, every 
discovery of a new guiding principle, every expansion of pro- 
gram. It is well that they should remember and glory in 
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their past, that they should cherish their different and uniqt 
history, their struggles and defeats and triumphs in the plac 
where they have been called to labor, and that they should 
feel an attachment to the name under which they have lived 
and struggled and achieved. The Winfield Scotts of the 
forties did not change their names to Ulysses Grant in the 
sixties, George Dewey in the nineties, and some of them are 
still alive to rival the infant patriotism of this year’s Foches 
and Pershings. Still, the analogy need not be pressed too far 
Our Rechtsteins have become Ristines. George Eliot and 
George Sand found pseudonyms useful; and, as a rule, wives, 
take the names of their husbands. ; 

There are sometimes convincing local or special reasons, | 
reasons of policy or convenience, for a new baptism—or even 
for a new birth. If the name seriously interferes with prac 
tical usefulness, that is of course the best reason in the world: 
for changing it, although it is well to be sure that it is not 
something more fundamental-that is causing the trouble. The 
National Conference of Social Work has had such a new 
baptism. This very journal, some years ago, found that a 
composite name—Charities and the Commons—was cumbrous, 
and an obstacle to a fair hearing from the unconverted. It is 
in such instances a practical question, and in the case of all 
new agencies one that is entirely open. Let the discussion go 
on open-mindedly and good-naturedly. i 

‘There are some ancient precedents from which perhaps 
lessons may still be learned. “There was once in ancient Egypt 
a very progressive and sentimental Pharaoh. He embraced 
a new religion, a religion of sunlight and love and peace. 
He refused to reinforce his armies abroad or to worship at the 
shrines of Ammon. So fierce was his pacifism and so ardent 
his love of peace that he ordained that the very namé of 
Ammon should disappear. Up and down the Nile sculptors 
were sent to cut out the name from all the carved inscrip- 
tions. His own name, compounded of Ammon, he changed 
to Ikhnaton; and since his father’s name also contained the 
hated name of Ammon, he ordered that it too must be effaced 
wherever it was found in the land, that the bad old ‘i 
taristic worship might be utterly destroyed. | 

This rare apostle of peace and sun worship died and was 
gathered to his fathers. After him came a usurper who re- 
stored the old order and the old worship and the old names, 
In the fullness of time Ikhnaton’s ideas might come again, 
but the work of his chisel was in vain. 


THE WOUNDED MAN SPEAKS 
By Henry Oyen, of the Vigilantes 


(In the Veteran, Canada) | 


I LEFT an ear in a dug-out, 

When a shell hit made us dance; 

And at Belleau Wood where the mixing was good 
I gave up a mitt for France. 


I lay on a cot a-smoking 
And thought I was getting well, 

But the moon was bright on the bomb plane’s sight 
And the Gothas gave us hell. 


They certainly spoiled my beauty; 
And my leg is a twisted curve; 

They busted me up like a mangled pup, 
But—THEY DID NOT BUST MY NERVE! 


I’ll step off a ship at Hoboken 
And I'll say: “Well, here I be, 

Straight from Belleau Wood, and it’s understood 
That nobody grieves for me.” 


And no pussy-footing sissy 
Shall grab at my one good hand, 

And make me feel drunk with the good old bunk, 
Just to make himself sound grand. 


For I’m damned if I’ll be a hero, 
And I ain’t a helpless slob; 

After what I’ve stood, what is left is good, 
And all I want is—A JOB. 


i 


y 
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ANY social workers fear that if the Red Cross ex- 
tends its Home Service to civilian families it will 
oust organized charity, and they would therefore 
scrap it. I have put myself on record to the con- 

trary in the Survey for December 14, 1918, where I said 

that “I should be willing to have organized charity disappear 
as a name if it remained in spirit,” and that “In very many 
communities the Red Cross Home Service is the only intelli- 

gent family service and should persist. Where there is a 

good charity organization society, I believe the Red Cross 

is wise enough and well disposed enough to delegate or to 
share the control. ‘There are difficulties, but are they 
insuperable ?” 

‘As stated by Philip W. Ayres at the National Conference 

in 1889, the charity organization societies had difficulties with 
the old relief associations which preceded them by thirty or 
forty years just as the Home Service stations have succeeded 
them by thirty or forty years. In Baltimore, Washington, 
Chicago and elsewhere there was a federation, or the relief 
society was absorbed, and in 1902 the New York city Charity 
Organization Society and Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor formed a working agreement that has been 
permanent. In various places the relation has not always 
been harmonious, but ‘each has: made its contribution to the 
care of poverty, and each has both faults and virtues. 
_ J. M. Hanson, for many years secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society at Youngstown, Ohio, a man of recog- 
nized value, is emphatic in his wish to make Home Service 
permanent. He says: “ The Home Service Department of 
the Red Cross, in less than two years’ time, has secured a 
general recognition of the principles of scientific philanthropy 
and, under trained leaders from the field of organized social 
work, it has extended its ministrations from the largest cities 
own to the smallest village and country hamlet. It has ac- 
complished in this brief time, what the organized charity 
movement, for psychological reasons, has not been and never 
will be able to accomplish. . . . Unless this great agency 
of ‘organized good-will’ is at once given this big, con- 
structive, permanent task, deterioration will set in and efh- 
ciency will be lost. The organized social agencies, having 
demonstrated the principles and methods and trained the 
workers, should now feel that their mission has been accom- 
plished and disband. All workers thus liberated would find 
places for service as leaders in the larger, more comprehensive 
movement. . . . ‘The attitude of mind toward this, the 
people’s movement, is such that there is no resistance to its 
program. Being a union of the people with their govern- 
ment, working together to lessen human suffering, the work 
can be standardized according to the best knowledge and ex- 
perience from the different fields of service. The organization 
of the movement with its division offices, chapters and auxil- 
iaries and with its field superintendents, its institutes and con- 
ferences and with regular bulletins giving minute directions 
for the steady development of the work, is ideally fitted to 
give battle to the foes of the home with the assurance of ulti- 
mate victory.” 


1 This article was to have been in the Survey for March 15, but_ Dr. 
Devine received special information about the decision of the Red Cross 
as to continuing Home Service, and his article was of course more 

rtant for immediate publication. I doubt whether this article still 
has value, but leave this to the judgment of the editors.—F. A. 


Shall We Scrap Home Service: 


By Frederic Almy 


o 


Another charity organization society secretary, of national 
standing, who does not wish to have his name given, says 
that in his community “the opportunity for the development 
of family welfare work . . . is not only unprecedented, but 
literally a revolution in the public attitude toward service.” 
He adds that ‘“The associated charities group cannot help but 
feel that they would be neglecting the greatest opportunity 
ever presented to them to put into operation a fundamental 
principle of the movement and of organized as well as of 
individual life—he that loseth his life shall find it.” 

As a Unitarian from childhood, I should be willing to 
have Unitarianism disappear as a name if by so doing its 
liberal spirit could better permeate all other denominations, 
as it is fast doing. And as perhaps the oldest charity organi- 
zation society secretary in America in length of service, I 
should be willing and even glad to have organized charity 
disappear as a name in favor of the far better name of “ home 
service,’ which is another of Miss Richmond’s great contribu- 
tions to social work. 

Would the glamour of Red Cross Home Service last, now 
that the war is over? Would the men last? Would the 
funds last? Is the work too crude and thin to keep alive? 
Is the supervision sufficient? And would the stigma which 
indubitably attaches to organized charity attach itself also to 
home service as it grows older? The name, home service, 
would improve and sweeten with age, as good wine does, but 
when the clients of home service are no longer in the hero 
class, but in the class of failures, men and women will have 
to confess failure by coming to it. 

Home service starts with far more adequate relief than or- 
ganized charity, and this good start might persist; for the 
glamour of the Red Cross will outlast the war, and for many 
years surely it will be a better money getter than organized 
charity. Its present funds could hardly be diverted to general 
civilian relief, though perhaps they could to war relief in 
Europe. 

The Red Cross has always given disaster relief on a large 
scale, at the San Francisco earthquake, at the Atlanta fire, 
and in countless cases, and its methods have been highly praised 
by organized charity. It would not be inconsistent to extend 
this to human disaster in broken lives. 

As to supervision, there is little now for organized charity 
from without. Each community is practically sufficient to 
itself. The Red Cross would find it difficult to maintain its 
present central staff of six hundred people, largely experts, 
but it could maintain a force incomparably greater than the 
two or three field workers of the American Association for 
Organizing Charity. The Red Cross could also forbid the 
use of the Red Cross name where bad work is done, but the 
association has no such power. 

Even if five thousand of the ten thousand Home Service 
stations are at present worthless; even if nine thousand of the 
ten thousand cannot be made to do good work; the remaining 
one thousand outnumber the charity organization societies 
many fold, and they should not be scrapped. Some distrust 
the supervision. ‘Thanks to Miss Richmond, the principles 
of organized charity are established and on record, and I trust 
them to prevail. Our medicine for poverty is good, but we 
cannot monopolize its use. 
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EMPLOYMENT WORK CURTAILED 


RADIOGRAM from President Wilson to Secretary 

Wilson demolishes the Department of Labor’s last hope 

of securing money with which to continue the United 
States Employment Service for the rest of the fiscal year on 
its present scale. After the appropriation for next year was 
cut out in committee on the ground that the service was an 
emergency measure, without legal authority for operating after 
the close of the war, and after the deficiency bill was lost 
through the Republican filibuster in the Senate, it was still 
hoped that help might be forthcoming from the President’s 
special fund, which it will be recalled enabled the service to 
get under way in the early months of 1918. President 
Wilson, however, sends the following message: 

Regret nothing so much as the discontinuance of the work of the 
Employment Service Bureau, but the fact is that, including pledges 
made, my fund is. practically exhausted. What remains would not 
suffice to maintain the bureau, and to my great grief I see no escape 
from disbandment. I hope that it will be possible to keep a skeleton 
organization. 

The financial situation is such that it becomes necessary to 
cut down the service ‘‘to the bone.”” By March 22, 80 per 
cent of its machinery will have been scrapped,—as United 
States government machinery, at any rate. The 750 branch 
offices are to be reduced to 56, an average of only a little more 
than one to a state. It is anticipated that the 2,000 special 
bureaus for returning soldiers and sailors, which have been 
- established since the armistice with the cooperation of the 
various welfare agencies, and the employment service in the 
demobilization camps and on the transports, can be carried 
on as long as they are needed, through the aid of the many 
organizations which are interested in them. An Emergency 
Committee on employment for soldiers and sailors was 
promptly formed by the Council of National Defense, under 
the chairmanship of Col. Arthur Woods, who has recently 
been appointed special assistant to Secretary Baker to handle 
problems connected with the employment. of discharged sol- 
diers. It is hoped, also, that many of the 700 regular branch 
offices which the Department of Labor can no longer finance 
may be continued in some other way by the communities where 
they are located. States and cities and private organizations, 
it is quite conceivable, may resume responsibility for bureaus 
which have been taken over by the United States Employment 
Service during the last year or so, or may assume it for new 
bureaus which have become indispensable. 

In the confidence that the next Congress will provide for 
a federal employment service on a permanent basis, the De- 
partment of Labor is making the necessary reduction in such 
a way as to retain a skeleton organization on which to rebuild. 
While it is no less than tragic that the facilities of the country 
for distributing and placing labor should be so seriously cur- 
tailed just at this critical time, it may be that from the point 
of view of the organization of the Employment Service itself 
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this experience will have an advantage. Presumably the m 
valuable of the personnel will be retained, from national head 
quarters down. If this is done and the 80 per cent that cai 
best be spared are “ separated ” relentlessly, the remnant wil 
constitute an admirable nucleus for an enlarged staff when tl 

time comes for rebuilding. In this interval of reduced ame 
simplified operations, moreover, there will be an opportunity 
for reviewing the policies and methods which have been fol 
lowed—perhaps partly by accident—in the experimenta 
period of the past fifteen months, and for working out a com 
sistent theory for the development of a federal employmen 
service as a part of our permanent national equipment in thi 
years to come. y 


WORKING PAPERS 


HE child labor provision is to go into effect April 24— 
sixty days after the signing of the federal revenue bil 
of which it is a part. Enforcement is provided for 
the appropriation of $184,160 “‘ available for the expense 
authorized to be incurred by the secretary of labor upon fr 
quest of the commissioner of internal revenue.” [See 
Survey for March 1, p. 798.] When the bill was bef 
Congress, Senator Lodge offered an amendment to this claus 
which made it the duty of the secretary of labor to gather 
information and present it to the commissioner, rather th 
await a request from the Treasury Department. The amend 
ment was rejected but the discussion brought out quite clear 
the fact that it was the intent of the Senate committee drafti 
the child labor clause that so far as the issuance of certificate 
to the children and the inspection necessary to check the 
tification is concerned—enforcement was to be lodged with t 
Children’s Bureau. It is understood that the President to 
great interest in the measure and that he approved of a dr 
which would have placed the enforcement in that burea 
Senator Lodge’s amendment was rejected, apparently not 
cause it was desired to substitute some other department 
the government as the certification and inspection agency, bu 
rather because it was desired to make the bill a re 
perfect revenue measure and thus insure that it would be ad 
judged constitutional by the Supreme Court. 
It has long been known that the crux of the administra 
tion of child labor laws lies in the methods of issuing cet 
tificates—which are protection both to the employer and t 
the child if the proofs of age and fitness are intelligenth 
sought and honestly set forth. The new law provides tha 
a board consisting of the secretary of the treasury, the com 
missioner of internal revenue and the secretary of labor shal 
prescribe the conditions and the persons who shall issue th 
certificates. State certificates granted under laws not incon 
sistent with the federal law are to have the same validity a 
federal certificates. A considerable. number of states har 
been -tentatively designated by the board which acted unde 
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he previous law as granting certificates which would be 
€ceptable to it. In other states where there was an inade- 
| system, the Child Labor Division of the Children’s 
$ureau was to issue them at the request of employers. It 
vas intended to maintain the federal issuance only until the 
tate methods could be so developed as to be consistent with 
ederal standards. 


| In many cases the usual proofs of age are lacking and it is 
lecessary to resort to .weight and measurement tests. In 
rder to make these tests both fair and beneficial the bureau 
tas been obliged to.make a study of the height, weight and 
iealth of working children in typical areas. The Division 
if Hygiene of the bureau is now working on these standards 
—an illustration of the difficulty of a careful and painstaking 
idministration of the law and of the wisdom of those who 
sisted that the handling of these phases of the law should 
test with the Children’s Bureau. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


N Wednesday of this week a hearing at Albany brought 
out into the legislative open the Davenport-Donahue 


before the New York State Reconstruction Commission. In- 
troduced at the instance of organized labor, sponsored in 
one house by a Democrat and in the other by a Republican 
and placed prominently in Governor Smith’s program, the 
bills have unusual political backing. Governor Smith said 
of health insurance in his inaugural message: ‘‘ Nothing is 
so devastating in the life of the worker’s family as sickness. 
The incapacity of the wage-earner because of illness is one 
of the underlying causes of poverty. Now the worker and 
his family bear this burden alone. The enactment of a health 
insurance law, which I strongly urge, will remedy this unfair 
condition. Moreover, it will result in greater precautions 
being taken to prevent illness and disease, and to eliminate 
consequent waste to the state therefrom. It will lead to the 
adoption of wider measures of public health and hygiene, and 
it will operate to conserve human life.” The bills propose 
specifically ‘‘ to conserve the human resources of the state by 
establishing for workers and dependent members of their 
families a system of mutual health insurance funds under the 
supervision of the Industrial Commission.” About the time 
the bills were introduced, the Ohio Health and Old Age In- 
surance Commission issued a summary of its findings, rec- 
ommendations and dissenting opinions. As the plans pro- 
posed in New York and Ohio are substantially the same, 
and as they are among the first to be brought forward in con- 
crete legislative proposals, it will be of interest to state them 
in the language of the Ohio report and the New York bills. 
The Ohio commission outlines its plan as follows: 

We find that the burden of sickness is heavy and that it falls with 
crushing force upon’ some people, causing economic distress and 
destitution and that the only way of distributing the burden is by 
means of insurance. We find that voluntary plans of health insur- 
ance distribute only a small fraction of the loss at present. More- 
over, it does not appear likely that voluntary health insurance will 
ever be able measurably to solve the problem. ‘The experience 
of the world does not warrant any hope that the problem can be 
solved except by a universal compulsory plan of health insurance. 
All of the leading European countries are solving the problem 
that way. 

Health insurance should provide against the three losses, namely, 
loss of wages, cost of medical care and loss of earning power. 
A cash benefit should be given for an amount sufficient for the 
minimum necessities. Medical care, including hospital, dental and 
specialists’ service and medicines should be provided. Opportunity 
for physical restoration and for vocational reeducation, when neces- 
sary, should be provided in cooperation with public agencies. A 
death benefit should also be provided for an amount not exceeding 
$100. 

There should be a waiting period of at least seven days before 
cash benefits begin and payments should be continued as long as 
disability lasts or at least for three years. Medical benefits should 
be available at any time before and after disability. The cost 
should be divided between the employers and employes and the 
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| health insurance bills, which have already been discussed + 


“THE THREE FEARS ” 


“The greatest of these will be banished by universal health 
insurance” 


state should pay the costs of administration and provide adequate 
health protection and hospital facilities. 

The insurance should be carried by local carriers democratically 
administered. Establishment funds or mutual benefit funds and 
local public mutuals are approved as carriers. All extra hazards 
should be reinsured by the carriers in a state fund. Insurance 
organizations or companies organized for profit should not be per- 
mitted to be carriers. Insured persons should be allowed to insure 
in fraternal, trade union and other health insurance carriers for 
additional amounts, but provision should be made to minimize 
the dangers of over-insurance. 

The organization for medical care and the fixing of compensation 
for medical service of all kinds should be left to the state commis- 
sion which administers the act, because of the necessity for ad- 
justment from time to time to meet new conditions and because of 
the varying conditions throughout the state. It should be clearly 
understood, however, that one of the prime necessities of health 
insurance is adequate medical care. 

The system should be administered by a state commission of four 
members of whom the state commissioner of health should be one. 
This commission would have wide powers to make all necessary 
rules and regulations and to supervise all sickness insurance car- 
riers acting under the system. 


Reducing the above plan to the form of specific proposals, 
the commission with three dissenting opinions out of nine 
recommends: 


1. The principle of health insurance is approved as a means of 
distributing the cost of sickness. 


2. Health insurance should be required for all employes to 
be paid for by employers and employes in equal proportion. The 
state should pay all costs of state administration as in the case of 
the workmen’s compensation act and all costs of supervision of 
insurance carriers. 

3. The benefits to workers under health insurance should con- 
sist of: (a) cash payment of a part of the wages of workers dis- 
abled by sickness; (b) complete medical care for the worker in- 
cluding hospital and home care and all surgical attendance and the 
cost of all medicines and appliances; (c) adequate provision for re- 
habilitation both physical and vocational in cooperation with exist- 
ing public departments and institutions; (d) dental care; (e) medi- 
cal care for the wives and dependents of the workers if the same 
can be done constitutionally, and a burial benefit for the worker. 

4. (a) The exact form of organization of the medical service, 
including hospital and dental service, should be left largely to 
the state health insurance commission which administers the act 
to develop plans to meet conditions in different parts of the state. 
Minimum standards should, however, be established to insure that 
such service shall be adequate. 

(b) It should be clearly established that medical, hospital 
and dental care shall be adequately compensated. 
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5. The insurance should be carried in establishment funds mutu- 
ally managed and in public mutual associations. Companies or as- 
sociations writing insurance for profit should not be permitted to 
be carriers of such insurance. 


6. The system should be administered by a state health insurance 
commission of four members, one of whom shall be the state com- 
missioner of health. The state commission may fix such admin- 
istrative’ districts as may be necessary and shall coordinate its 
work so far as possible with the local health authorities. 


7. There should be a reasonable waiting period not less than 
six days before cash benefits are paid. Medical benefits should be 
given during the entire time of disability. Benefit payments should 
be continued as long a¢ disability lasts but not exceeding three 
years. 

The Davenport-Donahue bills embody the conclusions of 
the New York State Federation of Labor, which in this re- 
spect has declared its independence of the views known to 
be held by President Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor. The American Association for Labor Legislation 
and the American Medical Association have collaborated in 
the preparation of the bills and they may therefore be regarded 
as embodying in general the system which advocates of health 
insurance would like to see established in any state. 

The beneficiaries of the act as the bills were introduced 
were to be all persons regularly employed in the state and 
their dependents: that is, all who are in the service of another 
under any contract of hire, with certain exceptions such as 
federal, state and city employes. An amendment introduced 
in the first week of March excludes higher paid employes 
such as superintendents, officers, etc. The benefits consist 
of (a) medical, surgical, dental and nursing attendance and 
treatment, medical and surgical supplies, hospital and sani- 
tarium maintenance, and maternity and funeral benefits; and 
(b) cash benefits equal to two-thirds of the insured person’s 
earnings, not exceeding eight dollars per week and not to be 
less than five dollars per week, beginning with the fourth day 
of disability and paid during temporary sickness for not more 
than twenty-six weeks in one year. 

The funds for the insurance are contributed equally by the 
employer and employe, except that whenever the weekly earn- 
ings of the employe are less than nine dollars, the employer 
pays three-fourths, and when the weekly earnings of the em- 
ploye are five dollars or less the employer pays the full con- 
tribution. The contributions to the funds are paid directly 
by the employer, the employe’s share being deducted from his 
pay. Contributions may be fixed at different amounts for 
different industries and trades, according to the degree of 
hazard in these industries, and the bill provides that if the com- 
mission finds an excessive hazard in a certain trade or estab- 
lishment, the employer may be required to pay the whole 
amount of the contribution. 

All the benefits of the insurance are directly administered 
by local or trade boards in the districts into which the state 
is divided by the commission. The boards must be approved 
by the Industrial Commission. They are managed by di- 
rectors representing the employers, an equal number repre- 
senting the employes, and one director in addition to be chosen 
by a majority vote of the other two groups. ‘The board of 
directors manages the funds, makes distribution of the benefits, 
chooses the physicians, surgeons, etc., and generally is in full 
charge of the administration of the funds. 

The physicians employed are selected from a panel to which 
all legally qualified physicians, surgeons, dentists, etc., are en- 
titled to belong, and from which the injured persons have a 
free choice, with the proviso that no physician or surgeon on 
the panel shall personally attend more than five hundred in- 
jured persons or their families. 


The Davenport-Donahue bills at Albany when enacted will 
constitute a general health insurance law, becoming chapter 
71 of the consolidated laws. Instead of creating a new state 
health insurance commission of which the state health com- 
missioner should be a member, as the Ohio report recom- 
mends, the New York bills entrust the administration of the 


measure to the state Industria] Commission, within which a 
XN 
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bureau of health insurance under competent medical directi ! 
would be established. Amendments to meet the views of re 
resentatives of the medical profession have been agreed to sit 
the bills were introduced; but these do not of course aff 
the essential features as outlined above. 


SHORTER TRAINING FOR NURSES | 


HE Illinois Legislature is endeavoring to overcom 
the lack of nurses in the state. A bill, presented 
the Nurses’ Association, has been introduced to short 

the thirty-six months course for registered nurses to a minimt 
of twenty-seven months and to establish an eighteen mont 
course for a new group to be known as “‘ junior nurses.” § 
that the junior nurse is kept solely for bedside care of th 
sick, a restriction is put in the bill preventing her from doin 
public health work, from acting as supervisor, instructor f 
executive. After an additional course of study she may be 
come a registered nurse. ‘The majority of registered nurse 
in Illinois have, according to M. H. MacMillan, president 6 
the Illinois State Association of Graduate Nurses, endorse 
this bill as a possible solution of a difficult situation. Th 
bill, however, is strenuously opposed by Dr. M. L. Harris 
representing the Illinois Hospital Association, who claims tha 
it does not supply the great need of nurses and who object 
to the provision which makes it unlawful for any person té 
nurse the sick who is not a registered nurse or a junior nursé 
The claim is likewise made that the proposed bill, if enactee 
will create two distinct classes in the nursing profession ant 
will practically eliminate the regular registered nurse fron 
private duty nursing. 
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RECONSTRUCTING CHICAGO 


ROGRESSIVE and reactionary forces are very actit 
in the Illinois legislature and at the committee hearin 

and in the lobbying at the capitol in Springfield. 
state housing biil has been introduced in the Senate whict 
meets a long felt need in setting and enforcing standard: 
for new dwellings which have hitherto been left to the vary 
ing requirements of city ordinances. The measure is bein 
jointly urged by the Chicago Housing Council, Illinois Se 
ciety of Engineers and the State Federation of Women’ 
Clubs. As Governor Lowden has endorsed it as an admin 
istration bill, it is likely to be enacted. 
A zoning bill for Chicago, backed by the Real Estat 
Board, the Association of Commerce and the City Coune 
Committee on Local Industries, is being pressed in the in 
terests both of home builders and the business interests which 
are trying to attract manufacturing and commercial enter 

prises to locate in Chicago. Senator Morton D. Hull 
Chicago is endeavoring to secure the appointment of a stat 
commission to make a survey of the alien born and foreign 
speaking people of the state, showing their distribution, com 
ditions of employment, standards of housing and living, to 
gether with their economic, legal and financial ‘customs, 
their social organizations and their educational needs. H 
bill specifies that it shall be done “in friendly and sympa 
thetic touch with alien groups, receiving and examining thei 
complaints and suggestions, but having no  inquisitoria 
powers.” ‘The proposed commission is to consist of five mem 
bers to serve five years without compensation, but with neces 
sary traveling expenses, a permanent secretary and othe! 
clerical help provided by the state. It is specifically charged 
with bringing about the utmost cooperation between staté, 
local and federal officials and agencies available for the ad 
justment of state activities to the needs of the immigrant ané 
alien population. 
The Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency, the City Cl 
and a joint conference on legislation, including representatives 
of many other agencies, are the sponsors for a bill radically 
reconstructing the municipal government of Chicago. It pro- 
vides for a mayor .to be elected by the City Council and te 
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irve so long as the council pleases. While not to be a vot- 
lg member of the council, the mayor is provided with a seat, 
‘voice and the right to introduce measures in that body. As 
te chief executive officer of the city, the bill invests him 
fith the sole power to appoint and remove at will the head of 
very principal department of the city government, except the 
'ty clerk and the city treasurer, who are to be appointed by 
te council, while hitherto elected by the people. One of 
mayor’s chief functions specified in the bill is the prepara- 
‘on and presentation of the city’s annual budget. 
| The only elective office left to the people’s choice is that of 
Iderman. One from each ward, instead of two, will con- 
titute the City Council. The aldermen are to be elected for 
term of four years and are to receive compensation fixed 
y ordinance not to exceed $5,000 each. They are to be nom- 
fated by petition without party designation on the ballot. 
Che candidate receiving a majority of the votes in any ward 
hall be declared elected. If no candidate receives a majority, 
supplemental election shall be held three weeks subsequently 
vhen the candidates receiving the highest and second high- 
st number of votes at the preceding election shall be placed 
in the official ballot and no others. ‘Those elected are sub- 
ect to recall on a petition of not more than two hundred 
vords, stating the ground upon which removal is sought, and 
igned by not less than 15 per cent of qualified voters 
roting at the last general election for aldermen. ‘The first 
lection for aldermen on this plan is required to be held in 
1920 and the first appointment of mayor by the city council 
NM 1923, at the expiration of the four-year term for which 
he next mayor of Chicago will be elected in April. 

Party and official opposition to the measure is active both 
it Springfield and in Chicago. Meanwhile as though to ab- 
jure all progressive measures past or prospective, there is a 
determined attempt being made in the legislature to rescind all 
ivil service legislation, 


AMONG FRIENDS 


NGLISH Quakers have become greatly interested in 
iy the idea of a “new town,” described in the SuRVEY 

for August 10, 1918, in which the copartnership plan 
is to be applied to the whole area and to many industrial, 
agricultural and commercial undertakings as well as housing. 
As an experiment in the same direction, a group of them 
jas recently purchased an estate of just over a hundred acres 
within easy access from London, opposite a meeting-house 
that has a special interest in Quaker history, there to estab- 
lish a Quaker village in which the idea of a cooperative, 
Christian community may be embodied. About twenty people 
have provisionally selected their lots, and building—all to 
the design of a single architect with long experience in cottage 
planning—will soon commence. The desire for a closer 
correlation between religious precept and social life has led 
the English Friends during the last year to two other move- 
ments which have been said to form “an undertaking which 
is unique among the efforts of modern churches to deal with 
social problems.” One of them is the adoption of eight prin- 
ciples by the Friends in their corporate capacity which form 
2 fundamental charter for a new social order and which are 
intended to serve as a basis for a system of social relationships 
and conduct which is to be worked out progressively in de- 
tail. Significant for the seriousness of this venture is the 
fact that the “points” after adoption by the national body 
(the Yearly Meeting) were referred back to the local bodies 
with a request for clearer guidance in their practical appli- 
cation. The other venture is the adoption by this religious 
society of a definite and concrete substitute for military con- 
scription of which it profoundly disapproves. During the war 
many Friends have felt they had to convince themselves and 
others that their refusal to undertake military service was not 
due to selfishness or laziness. Those of military age, as well 
as many others, therefore, devoted themselves entirely to other 
national tasks. Now they have decided as a national body 
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that all young Friends, of both sexes, should devote one year 
of their life to definite training for the service of the state, 
such training to be for the development of the individual 
citizen rather than in preparation for specialized social work. 
Part of this training is to be practical and part of it theo- 
retical; and the training centers are to be near existing uni- 
versities. 


ECHOES FROM THE OBERLAND 
TE HE spokesmen of the American Federation of Labor 


are more and more standing alone in their opinion of the 

Berne conferences and what they have accomplished. 
An article in the American Federationist for March repeats 
such statements as these: 


On its face the Berne congress will be merely the meeting of 
the old Socialist Internationale, with the difference that in almost 
every country the Socialist parties have lost their strength during 
the war, and with the added difference that bolshevism and pro- 
Germanism have either annexed or confounded most Socialist or- 
ganizations in whole or in part... 

From the standpoint of realism the Berne congress will differ 
from a meeting of the old Internationale only i in the new but startling 
and sinister bolshevism injected into it. . . 

There are now two principal dangers in the Berne conference 
for the Allies. They are that the Berne congress will vote an in- 
dorsement of bolshevism and the Bolshevik “government” in Russia, 
and that the German majority Socialist delegation will induce the 
delegates from neutral and allied nations to indorse certain points 
of the German peace program and especially to work for the re- 
duction of the amount of money Germany must pay for her criminah 
marauding. 

Lest the account of the actual happenings at the two recent 
conferences in Berne given in the Survey for March 15 and 
in other American journals be insufficient to refute this con- 
tinued effort to establish a connection between these events 
and “‘ bolshevism, ”’ a link that has never existed, more recent 
evidence may be of use. Mr. Lloyd George, after receiving 
at Downing street the members of the British delegation to 
these conferences, consisting of members of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress and of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Labor Party, and after discussing with 
them very fully the resolutions passed at Berne, indicated his 
agreement with a number of the proposals made and, accord- 
ing to the Times, “indicated that the work at Berne had 
certainly been of value, and he would see that the resolutions 
were brought to the attention of his colleagues.” 

Mr. Branting, the leader of the Swedish Socialists, in an 
interview with an editor of the Daily News said that the con- 
trast between the attitude of the German majority and minor- 
ity Socialists at Berne was extraordinary. 

The former were almost consciously prisoners in the dock, charged 
with treason to the Internationale, and finding it no easy matter 
to clear themselves. The minority, on the other hand, held their 
heads very high, as on the whole they well might. 

Arthur Henderson, in an interview after his return, said 
among other things: 

The only alternatives before the majority Socialists were to leave 
the conference or to respond to the moral pressure of an indisputable 
case. They took the second course, and this, in my judgment, was the 
first definite contribution towards the forthcoming reconstitution of 
the Internationale. It is only the first step. 

The importance of their declaration on the responsibility of the 
old imperial government cannot be over-emphasized, for it brings 
them in line with the independent Socialists and provides irrefutable 
justification for the policy of the British Labor Party in actively 
supporting armed resistance to Germany’s military aggression. .. . 

Finally, there may be quoted here an extract from the 
speech made by J. Ramsay Macdonald—whom the A. F. of 
L. speakers do not tire of accusing as a truckler to bolshey- 


ism—in the debate on that subject: 

Those looking for some rapid patent way of establishing stein lioen 
in the world must be challenged in a friendly way to reconsider the 
value of their tactics. We are living in absolutely abnormal times. 
There is a reaction towards conservatism and a reaction towards 
revolution which come when the fabric of society has been shattered 
by some great social upheaval like the recent war. 

The duty of the Socialist movement is to keep a calm mind and 
sound judgment, and to give a steady lead on the right path, A 
tyranny by a minority might be justified in certain circumstances, 
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but the moment it becomes the basis of a continued policy it must 
be condemned by every Socialist who believes in democracy and 
stands for the majority rule and the liberty of the individual. 


We welcome the revolutions in Russia, Germany, Austria and 
Hungary, but those revolutions must not create conditions which 
replace one tyranny by another. A revolution which does not estab- 
lish liberty is not a revolution towards socialism. Unrest must 
always be in the main constructive, not destructive, and must. be 
inspired by a definite conception of social reorganization. 


BACK ON UNION TERMS 
W ITH 75 per cent of their men back at work on sub- 


stantially the union’s terms and with boat owners 

signing up daily, the New York harbor workers are 
confident of complete victory in their strike, which began on 
March 4. They practically tied up the harbor for four days, 
except for the operation of the municipal and Lackawanna 
ferries. ‘Then the Railroad Administration signed an agree- 
ment with the unions which provided for increases in pay for 
all workers and the eight-hour day for crews of self-propelled 
boats. Hoisting engineers and lighterage workers, while con- 
tending for an eight-hour day, were granted. a ten-hour day 
and a liberal increase. ‘Tidewater boatmen, who live on the 
barges and who did not demand less than a twelve-hour day, 
received the most substantial wage increase, amounting to al- 
most 40 per cent. “These terms were.also granted by other 
government agencies, including the army and navy. After 
the return to work, on March 8, of the 5,000 workers on gov- 
ernment controlled craft, thé strike against private owners 
continued, and was strengthened by the refusal of the long- 
shoremen’s union to handle freight brought by non-union 
crews. Outgoing steamships were delayed or compelled to 
go to other ports on account of the difficulty of obtaining coal. 
There were authoritative statements that the operation of the 
subways was threatened by depletion of the coal reserve, and 
that the city’s supply of vegetables and fruit was nearing 
exhaustion. To the average dweller in New York, the 
sight of a week’s accumtulated garbage in cans on the side- 
walk was perhaps the only direct evidence of the strike, for 
the ordinary disposal of garbage by dumping at sea was in- 
terfered with until both parties to the strike made arrange- 
ments with the city to carry on this work. In order to load 
fuel for army transports, the government leased boats from 
private owners and manned them with union crews. All 
negotiations for settlements have been carried on through 
a mediator representing the Department of Labor, and the 
private boat owners complain that the government’s action 
throughout has been favorable to the cause of the strikers. 


LEGAL RIGHTS OF A SOCIAL WORKER 
Al HE rights of a social worker under contract, his pro- 


fessional relations to his board of directors and his right 

to pursue a social policy regardless of the personal and 
business relations of members of that board to the policy, such 
as investments in property used for immoral purposes, have 
been made the subject of judicial decision in the Superior Court 
at Montreal, Canada. In September, 1916, Garfield A. Ber- 
linsky became executive director of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies of Montreal at a salary of $3,500 per annum 
with the promise of a bonus of $1,500 at the end of his year’s 
work, if it proved satisfactory. In September, 1917, the 
bonus was granted and a contract made with him at a yearly 
salary of $5,000 until December 31, 1918. On July 3, 1918, 
the board suspended him from office; on July 11, they dis- 
charged him “ in view of the many difficulties which have arisen 
from the acts of the executive director and of his repeated re- 
fusals to work in harmony with or carry out the views and 
instructions of the executive committee.”’ On February 7, 
1919, after a trial that lasted over a week, the judge awarded 
Mr. Berlinsky, the plaintiff, the balance of salary due and 
$1,514.66 damages. 
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The plaintiff alleged in his plea, as quoted in the writ 
judgment: 4 


That he at all times endeavored to serve the said Jewish Fed 
ation to the best of his skill and ability in his position as executt 
director, and that if any differences of opinion or difficulties ar 
between him and the defendant [the federation] or any of its ¢ 
cers, boards or committees, that the same were due in no wise 
the fault of the plaintiff, but to the said officers, boards and coi 
mittees endeavoring to impose upon the plaintiff methods of wo 
principles and practices unsound in themselves and detrimental 
the successful accomplishment of the work of the federation aj 
to the plaintiff’s reputation as a social worker, by the officers, board 
and committees opposing the methods and advice which the plain 
endeavored to have them adopt; by the said officers, boards am 
committees interfering with the administration and conduct of fh 
federation’s affairs confided by his engagement to the plaintiff; ¢ 
the defendant appointing as its officers and as members of its board 
among others, persons who had a financial and personal intere 
in the maintenance of demoralizing social conditions which it w. 
the duty of the plaintiff to combat. ie 


The judge in his written judgment said: 


45 


Plaintiffs first work for the defendant had consisted in organizin 
a subscription campaign, by which annual subscriptions to th 
amount of about $125,000 were secured. It appears from the 
dence that he is an educated man with experience in social w 
possessing also culture, courtesy, tact, industry and enthusiasm, Al 
these qualities were much required in the work he had to perf 
for the defendant in the development of the principles of so 
science in a constituency which did not seem to have much ap 
preciation of the application of systematic principles to the wo 
of philanthropy, and in making the wheels of its multiple machinet 
move smoothly... . 


The desire of members and pensioners to obtain favors from thi 
defendant by the exercise of special influence was met by the ex 
planation on the part of the plaintiff of the principles which gui 
him. This provoked hostility to him on the part of men, partic 
larly officers of defendant, who should have known better. W 
learn from the evidence of Mr. Lyon Cohen, one of the officer 
of the defendant, that in July, 1917, at an excursion to a Zioni 
rally at Winnipeg, the complaints against plaintiff were very strongl 
worded and numerous. However, this did not prevent the board a 
trustees, of which Mr. Cohen was an important member, in th 
month of September following, from giving the additional bonu 
to plaintiff and extending the period of his engagement. The s 
of discord had, however, been sown; and numerous incidents a 
which have been referred to in the evidence, in all of which t 
plaintiff seems to have been in the right and the individual officer 
and members of the federation concerned to have been in 
wrong.... : ; 


The annual meeting of defendant was held on the 23d of April 
1918; and prior thereto, plaintiff submitted a draft report to th 
board of trustees dealing, amongst other matters, with the socia 
evil and its consequences, in terms very usual in such matters, bi 
which shocked the extreme delicacy of some of the members of th 
board to such an extent that a resolution was passed appointing — 
committee “to revise the report of the executive director and 
compile a report for presentation to the annual meeting with f 
powers to expunge, amend or add to the report presented;” an 
plaintiff's draft report was treated accordingly; but was not pré 
duced at the enquete, although asked for by plaintiff. ... 


Defendant even was not supreme as regards plaintiff. It w 
bound by its contract with him to maintain him in the position 
chief executive for the period of the contract. To order him, a 
the Special Control Committee says it did, at the end of Jun 
1918, “to concentrate all his efforts for the next four or five week: 
with the active cooperation of the committee, upon a campaign t 
collect the outstanding subscriptions and to obtain additions if po 
sible,’ and not to interfere in the work of the relief departmen 
during that period, was an undue interference with his contrat 
rights as chief executive and an illegal command to him to igno 
the by-laws of defendant itself. In this connection, defendant ha 
attempted to show that the bad financial position in 1918, is du 
to plaintiff. It has failed in this. If large amounts of subscriptior 
remained unpaid, it is traceable rather to the fact that the animatin 
spirit of the institution had almost been destroyed by defendant’ 
weak surrender to the base and reactionary influences in its mid 
To attempt to redeem the situation by a financial campaign in th 
summer of 1918 at a time when so many of the well-to-do citizen 
are absent from the city, was under these circumstances so hopeles 
as to make the propositions appear as a mere subterfuge... . 


Plaintiff is also accused of neglecting and refusing to work i 
harmony with the officers of the defendant. The evidence ge 
rather to show that the officers refused to work in harmony wit 
him in the performance of his functions under his contract. 


be remembered that plaintiff was ‘engaged as an expert in 
cial work and organization, and the implied terms of his contract 
e that he was to be considered as such. Many of the individual 
ficers of defendant acted towards him as if they considered their 
ansient whims and wishes of more importance than his knowledge 
principles as an expert social worker. His position was similar 
that of the medical superintendent of an hospital in so far as the 
plication of his technical knowledge was concerned. It is un- 
akable to imagine the directors of the board of management of 
hospital interfering in the technical work of its medical super- 
eta and yet this is what the officers of defendant were at- 
pting to do as regards plaintiff in this case, and unfortunately 
fith the approval, tacit or otherwise, of its managing boards. 
Vhenever they did so, they committed a breach of his contract with 
efendant and in so far as defendant tolerated this state of affairs, 
| was in the wrong and not the plaintiff. 
Unfortunately for the defendant also, it has been proved in this 
lase that the chairman of its executive committee elected in 1918, 
tho was the ewner of a large block at the corner: of Sherbrooke 
treet and St. Lawrence boulevard, had the misfortune to rent part 
£ the block to a woman who was afterwards convicted of keeping 
| disorderly house therein. In the same block a commercial school 
er) the training of young men and women was also located, and 
he rooms of the relief committee of defendant itself. Not far 
‘rom there, the same important officer was the owner of another 
wuilding, part of which was rented for a saloon, and another part 
is a Chinese restaurant wherein a casual visitor testified to scenes 
f gross indecency. Another officer of defendant was owner of 
>remises on Dorchester street, in connection with which various 
becupants were repeatedly convicted of keeping therein a disorderly 
house. The proof shows that still a third officer of defendant was 
the proprietor of numerous houses on St. Justin and Cadieux streets, 
in the city of Montreal, the tenants or occupants of which were 
repeatedly convicted of the same offense. The first and last of 
these officers are very wealthy proprietors of real estate, and it is 
hot at all surprising that an educated gentleman like plaintiff, with 
his high ideals of social work, could not work harmoniously with 
men like these, whose influence, however, was so great that de- 
fendant selected them for honorable and important offices in its 
apie 
The present chairman of the executive committee was a man who 
during six months prior to the annual meeting of April, 1918, 
labsented himself from all meetings of the committee and was.a 
determined antagonist of plaintiff; and yet this was the man whom, 
at the time of the annual meeting, defendant saw fit to place in the 
Position of chairman of the executive committee in immediate con- 
trol over plaintiff. He at once began a line of conduct which, if 
it meant anything, indicated a determination on his part to oust 
‘plaintiff from his position. All this was tolerated by defendant, 
‘which now seeks to put the burden of its own misconduct upon 
‘the shoulders of plaintiff. 


ARE WE REALLY TOO STUPID? 


ROPORTIONAL representation may be too difficult 

to be understood in America, but the newer democracies 

in Europe “will usé*no other.” In Poland, Premier 
Paderewski and the members of the constitutional assembly 
have just been elected by that method. It was the first elec- 
tion in 140 years without foreign rule, and for the Jews, who 
Constitute an appreciable proportion of the urban population, 
practically the first participation in politics. Peace and per- 
fect order, we are told, prevailed at the polls and all classes 
and creeds and both sexes took an active part. Mr. and Mrs. 
Paderewski were among the few who, owing to long resi- 
dence abroad, were debarred from voting. There were 
twenty-one nomination lists under a system of proportional 
representation, and the returns from Warsaw (those from 
other parts of the country were not in at the time of this 
report), showing a majority consisting of about 50 per cent of 
the votes cast for the Paderewski-Dmowski party, 15 per cent 
for the Socialist Party and some 35 per cent for Jewish candi- 
dates, were not unexpected. 

Sinn Fein, in the recent municipal elections in Ireland, 
could, it is said, easily have swept aside all other parties. But 
in one city at least, Sligo, the leading party showed its com- 
mon sense by permitting the minority to take a part in munici- 
pal government by means of proportional representation. Of 
the new city council of twenty-four, only six members were 
returned on the Sinn Fein party platform; six represent or- 
ganized labor, eight a non-party taxpayers’ association and 
four other independent groups. By this system, a leading 
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THE 1919 SCHOOL PROGRAM 


OMMISSIONER CLAXTON’S bulletin, School Life, con- 
tains an account of “ what the states are asking their legis- 
latures to do for education this year,” together with the fol- 
lowing tabulated summary: 
1. Americanization of the foreign-born, with English as the 
sole medium of instruction in the school (12 states). 
2. More money from the states to help the schools of the 


local communities (13 states). 

3. The county as the unit of organization for schools (9 
states). 

4. Higher qualifications for county superintendents (6 states). 

5. Continuation schools for persons between 12 and 18 years 
of age (7 states). 

6. Stronger compulsory education laws (8 states). 

7. Compulsory physical education (4 states). 

8. Higher salaries fot teachers (5 states). 


unionist who, on a straight party fight would probably have 
had no chance of return, polled the largest number of votes 
registered for any candidate and became the senior alderman. 


Apparently the intention of the British government is to 
make proportional representation part of the law for all local 
elections. For, in reply to a deputation from the Municipal 
Association of Ireland which waited on him at Dublin Castle 
on February 24 the new Irish Secretary, Ian Macpherson, 
said: 

Local authorities have got very important duties to perform, and it 
is highly desirable that the opinion of the localities should be accu- 
rately represented upon those bodies as possible. We have come to 
the conclusion, therefore, that we sheuld extend the principle of 
proportional representation to all local elections. We are having a’ 
bill drafted at the present moment to securé this, and we hope that it 
may be passed through the House of Parliament in time for the local 
elections that are now approaching. 

Under the heading, ‘“ What the People Want,” the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger the other day published a leading 
article drawing attention to the fact that the impending 
charter revision for that city, with its substitution of a smaller 
body for the present councils, provides a unique opportunity 
of testing out proportional representation in this country on a 
scale that will really ensure an object lesson for the rest of 
the country. The present Philadelphia City Councils, elected 
by a majority vote in forty-eight separate wards, provide no 
adequate representation for independent and anti-administra- 
tion groups. “It is unfortunate,” says the article, ‘‘ that the 
methods of securing proportional representation are more easy 
to apply in practice than to explain to the average voter, for a 
mistaken impression is still current that such a system would 
introduce complications in the election count beyond the 
powers of the usual type of precinct election officers to master. 
On the contrary, all that the election officers would have to 
do would be to count the vote, the determination of the results 
being then a matter of simple calculation and adjustment after 
the totals were added up, either from the precinct and ward 
returns collected in the usual manner on the night of the elec- 
tion or in the court at the official count.” 

The rapidity with which proportional representation is 
winning favor may be gleaned from the fact that since the 
armistice was signed it has been adopted for the constituent 
assembly of Germany as well as that of Poland, and for the 
lower house of New South Wales. The fiction. that the 
system is too difficult to apply here cannot be maintained: in 
addition to the countries named, Denmark, Switzerland and 
Holland apply the principle, and the Czechoslovaks have even 
put it into their declaration of independence. Viscount Bryce 
apparently thinks it applicable in the United States, for he 
has consented to become a vice-president of the American 
Proportional Representation League. Not only political ex- 
perts, however, but also numbers of American labor organiza- 


tions endorse it. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF 
ALABAMA 


Fines H. HART has devel- 
oped a method of making surveys 
of social agencies and social needs— 
“ studies,” he calls them—which has 
much to recommend it, provided it is 
used by investigators as well qualified 
as he is. On the invitation of the gov- 
ernor he goes into a state for three or 
four weeks; visits the charitable and 
correctional institutions; talks to people 
who are informed on such subjects, in- 
cluding convicts and paupers on occa- 
sion; forms his impressions of the quality 
of the work; hunts for the obstacles in 
the way of improvement. Then he goes 
home and writes a frank, friendly re- 
port, addressed to the people of the state 
through their governor, in which he 
praises what they have done well, points 
out the short-comings he has discovered, 
and makes practicable recommendations 
for immediate action. 
Whether a survey made on such a 
plan as this is valuable or not depends, 
of course, on the ability of the person 
who makes it to get at the significant 
circumstances, and the truth about them, 
without wasting time. He must know 
whom to see and what to ask them, and 
he must command their confidence. It 
is not a method which can safely be fol- 
lowed by the recent college graduate, in 
preference to collecting individual sched- 
ules and tabulating masses of data. It 
could not very well be taught in a course 
on the “technique ” of social investiga- 
tions. Used by one who has broad 
sympathies, however, a background of 
wide experience, and practical imagina- 
tion, it has obvious advantages. “The in- 
vestigator has norms in his mind by 
which to judge what he sees; he can 
make suggestions to a troubled superin- 
tendent based on experiments he has 
himself seen tried in Minnesota or Texas 
or Pennsylvania; he can speak with con- 
fidence, and his audience will feel that 
“he knows what he is talking about.” 
Not the least of the advantages of 
this method is the character of the re- 
sulting report. Without giving the im- 
pression of being superficial, it is free 
from the construction timbers which are 
apt to obstruct the vision—though they 
cannot be spared—in the record of most 
investigations. [his one reads like a 
personal letter—such a letter as fathers 
write to their sons in our best maga- 
zines—rather than like either a govern- 
ment document of traditional style or a 
newspaper account of “ abuses.” There 
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is no professional jargon in it, and no 
condescension or sarcastic railing. Dr. 
Hart can express the most severe cen- 
sure of existing conditions without los- 
ing his temper or his patience, not be- 
cause he is not deeply concerned about 
them, but because he has faith that they 
will not last. 

Alabama was the fourth state to be 
studied by Dr. Hart in this way—after 
West Virginia, South Carolina and Flor- 
ida—and he is now engaged on a simi- 
lar service in Mississippi. “The report 
on Alabama has just been issued by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. (Price ten 
cents.) The new governor, Thomas E. 
Kilby, is reported to be quite as much 
interested in the results as was his pre- 
decessor, Governor Henderson, at whose 
request the study was made. ‘Thus far 
no echoes of resentment on account of 
the criticisms have reached New York, 
and the auspices seem favorable for ex- 
pecting that the recommendations will 
have an effect. 

This is not a survey of all the pro- 
visions for the care of the dependent, 
but only of those agencies maintained 
or promoted by the state. Private and 
local societies and institutions are con- 
sidered only incidentally. 

Dr. Hart finds that most of the state 
agencies ‘‘ are rightly organized and do- 
ing good work,” but that some essential 
features are lacking—such as provision 
for feebleminded children, epileptics and 
delinquent Negro girls—and that all the 
existing agencies except the State Board 
of Inspectors for Convicts ‘‘are hampered 
and restricted by lack of sufficient ap- 
propriations and delay in payment, so 
that their efficiency is impaired and their 
development is impeded, and in some 
cases faithful servants of the state as 
well as its unfortunate wards suffer 
serious hardship.” He shows that an 
adequate state income to increase appro- 
priations where needed could be pro- 
vided by the simple expedient of en- 
forcing a legal provision already in ex- 
istence. “The revenue code requires that 
all taxable property shall be assessed for 
the purpose of taxation at 60 per cent 
of its fair and reasonable cash value. In- 
stead of 60 per cent, the present assess- 
ments are less than 25 per cent of the 
true values of the taxable property. By 
complying with the law, therefore, the 
income from taxation could be more than 
doubled without raising the tax rate. 
That Alabama is amply able to provide 
more adequately for these elementary 
obligations is shown by her subscrip- 
tions to Liberty loans, her liberality in 


contributing to war relief funds, ap 

her “cheerful” submission to a sixt 

fold increase in national taxes in 

last four years. i 
Alabama’s record in the war is 

as a stimulus, and also the place she 'o 

cupies by alphabetical accident “in fl 


forefront of the American nation:” 


By 


Will you do for your own people, in Al 
bama, what you have done so freely ar 
cheerfully for those in foreign countrie: 

When the roll is called in either hou 
of the national Congress or in any great ni: 
tional convention, the first name is “th 
Senator ” or “the Gentleman” or “ the Del 
gate” from Alabama. When yc 
open any page of a volume of national st; 
tistics, the first name you see is AL/ 
BAMA. : ; 

But when you come to the record of hi 
social development, you find Alabama se 
ond or third in the profit derived from 
labor of her convicts, but far down the | 
in her efforts for their reformation; high 
illiteracy, but low in public school edu 
tion; high in the quality of care for 
insane, but absolutely without care for # 
feebleminded who are even more in need | 
it; high in her receipts of donations fro 
northern states for the support of education 
institutions for the Negroes, but low in aj 
propriations for the state university; hig 
in protection of the health of hogs and ca 
tle, but low in protection of the health « 
the people. 

Will you therefore now provide the meal 
to establish a state board of public we 
fare, chosen from your foremost and wise 
citizens, to devise an adequate state pr 
gram of social welfare; and will you thi 
provide the means to execute that prograr 
at whatever sacrifice may be necessary, 3 
order that Alabama may occupy the sa 
preeminence in social progress which ‘ 
has already attained in her material develo 
ment? 


The fundamental recommendatior 
made by Dr. Hart are indicated in the 
quotations. With reference to chil 
welfare he commends for careful cot 
sideration the hundred recommendatiot 
made by the National Child Labor Con 
mittee as a result of its survey in th 
spring of 1918, For criminals he ou 
lines a “‘prison program” under nit 


heads. 
E. ‘T,.D; 


HINTS FOR THOSE WHO 
WRITE PAPERS 


ROFESSOR BOGARDUS, of tt 

University of Southern Californi 
has taken the trouble to formulate h 
advice to his students about preparin 
“social science papers ” carefully enoug 
to have it printed in a little pamphle 
Much of the advice would be useft 
also to more advanced writers of pape’ 
on social subjects—annual reports, fe 
instance, conference addresses, an 


ly even contributions to the 
vey. The “literature” of social 
K would not suffer if all who are 

¢ it would practice the teachings 
section on How to Make an 


e: 
jd 

the topic has been determined upon, 
xe should force himself—at first it 

an effort—to inventory his own mind 
| the subject which has been chosen; 
is one in which he has been interested 
e time, the number of ideas that he 
“unconsciously, inchoately accumulated 
i the question will prove to be amazing. 
se miscellaneous thoughts should be ar- 
ged in some kind of order; the resultant 
ha will be preliminary, " unsatisfactory 
subject to change, but will more than 
ay the effort. 

‘he next step is that of reading and asking 
Stions on the problem. ‘Then the outline 
uld be revised; changes and improve- 
its will occur. It is surprising how often 
Hilexe mechanical copying of an outline, 
ome does it thoughtfully, will start the 
cesses of thought to work and materialize 
valuable modifications. 

No outline is ever more than tentative. 
||. It serves the purposes of an organized 
vey at each step of one’s thinking on the 
iblem in mind; it represents at each stage 
its development the best plan of attack. 

‘o make or reconstruct the outline sug- 
its new ideas for the text of the “ paper’ 
‘write sections of the text gives rise to 
vel and improved changes in the outline. 
wun. Lhe outline is never completed ; it 
never an end in itself; it is always “in 
ocess,” a means, a tool for stimulating or- 
mization and invention, and an instrument 
t making progress in writing. 


| LAW ENFORCEMENT 
IN ILLINOIS 


SYSTEMATIC effort to improve 


the enforcement of social legislation 
Illinois has been set in motion by the 
ial Service Department of the 
an’s Committee of the Council of 
oer Defense. 
With eleven-year-old children going 
work unmolested by the authorities; 
thirteen-year-old boys held in 
nty jails for three or four-months at 
e; with feebleminded persons kept 
the almshouses; with many counties 
iking the mothers’ pensions act inop- 
ive by failing to appropriate funds 
the purpose, and others administer- 
the pensions on an inadequate scale; 
the outdoor relief so administered 
it serves to encourage vice rather 
to check it, to make possible the 
mtinuance of immoral, demoralizing 
mes, and to allow  feebleminded, 
seased and insane parents to go on pro- 
ng children—with such a condition 
affairs as this, it seemed to the com- 
ittee that its first undertaking should 
i to try to secure a better enforcement 
the existing legislative provisions for 
e care of the poor and the protec- 
on of children. 
Instructions for the social service 
Sirmeh in the counties have been 
inted, to guide them in their work, 
id in addition the committee has em- 
oyed a woman of experience in social 
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work, Bertha Bidwell, of Freeport, to 
travel through the state, going from 
county to county as her help is asked for, 
to advise as to improvements needed in 
the locality and the best methods of 
going about to secure them. 

The printed instructions outline the 
social work of the state very briefly un- 
der six main sub-divisions: 

Health of the community. 

Recreation. 

The treatment of juveniles, both dependent 
and delinquent. 

Care, of the community poor. 

Mothers’ pensions. 

Care of the people in the institutions of the 
community, 

Mothers’ pensions, it is explained, is 
“another form of relief,” in addition 
to those mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion of the outline, but they are separated 
under a special heading because they 
are administered by the county judge. 

In connection with each subject a ref- 
erence is given to the appropriate law, 
the name and address of the appropriate 
public official from whom information 
may be obtained is supplied; also that of 
the ofhcer of the committee who can be 
especially helpful. Questions are asked 
to suggest the kind of local information 
that the women ought to secure, and 
hints are given as to ways in which they 
might be useful. In regard to out- 
door relief, for example, we find the 
following: 

1. Are the dependents in your community 
taken care of by overseers of the poor or 
is there a county agent? 

2. Is the nerson acting in this capacity 
qualified for this work? 

3. How much money was appropriated for 
the care of the poor for the last fiscal 
year? 

4. How much money was spent on the care 
of the poor during the last fiscal year? 

5. How does the overseer of the poor or 
the county agent deal with the families under 
his care? 

6. What records does he keep concerning 


them? 
7. Does he make visits to the families 


under his care? 

8. To whom does he make reports, and 
are these reports published? 

9. Would not the overseer of the poor or 
the county agent be glad of the volunteer 
service you can offer, as suggested above, in 
regard to health and recreation? In the 
care of the poor there are many services a 
yolunteer can render, but it is necessary to 
select volunteers for such service very care- 
fully as a person whose sympathies and emo- 
tions are not controlled by intelligent under- 
standing can do great harm. 

With the pamphlet of instructions is 
sent a list of the county chairmen of 
other departments of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee in the same community, and a 
list of all the public officials and execu- 
tives of social agencies in the county is 
offered—to be copied from the card in- 
dex for the state which has been com- 
piled at headquarters in Chicago—in 
case the social service chairman wishes 
such a list, as no doubt she will, unless 
she already has a personal acquaintance 
with the resources of her district. In 
black-face type the offer of the Ameri- 
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can Association for Organizing Charity 
to send an experienced person to make a 
“path-finding survey” is commended 
for consideration. 

The suggestions do not, of course, go 
very far or very deep, but they should 
serve to start inquiry in the right direc- 
tion and to stimulate the kind of curios- 
ity which is likely to lead to improve- 
ments. Further information about the 
methods devised by the Social Service 
Department, and how they “ work,” 
can be secured from the chairman, Mrs. 
Dunlap Smith, 120 West Adams street, 
Chicago. 


THE COUNTY AS WELFARE 
UNIT 


N the states of Washington and 

Kansas proposals are pending for 
the establishment of county boards of 
public welfare. North Carolina has 
had such a law for two years, authoriz- 
ing county boards under the supervision 
of the state board of public welfare. 

The general idea underlying this 
plan is that relief and preventive work 
should be united, and that, except in 
New England, and under the unique 
conditions of New York city, the 
county is the natural political unit, not 
only for public outdoor relief but for 
child welfare activities, the court super- 
vision of domestic relations when that is 
necessary, the oversight of delinquents 
through probation and parole, and many 
other kinds of social work which are 
now regarded as suitable for public 
action. 

By the coordination of all such work 
in the county it becomes possible to have 
a trained social worker in charge of it. 
Rural social work will always be likely 
to be done badly if it is merely an in- 
cidental occupation and if done by an 
untrained person. A synthetic program 
of social work, in which each age group 
is considered, each specific task put in 
its right place, each social danger duly 
estimated and protective measures en- 
sured, would enable every county in the 
United States to justify the appointment 
of at least one trained worker on full 
time. In the larger or more populous 
counties a specialized staff would be- 
come necessary. 

The law establishing such _ boards. 
should be flexible. It should create no 
confusion between public and voluntary 
agencies. Public health, like public 
education, is everywhere sufficiently im- 
portant to demand a distinct county or 
municipal organization, with qualified 
medical and engineering experts in 
charge. The board of public welfare 
as the undifferentiated agency may at 
any given moment, however, be dealing 
with questions quite as serious and 
difficult. Housing becomes a_ health 
problem at its margins, but might en- 
gage the attention of a board of public 
welfare long before any recognized 
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health nuisance is involved. ‘The board 
of public welfare might constantly be 
passing clearly formulated permanent 
responsibilities to mew -social agencies, 
while it might also retain many which 
do not become large enough or perma- 
nent enough to require a_ specialized 
board or institution. 
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PROMOTING BETTER HOUSING 
THROUGH THE SCHOOL 


TT HE problem of teaching tenants to 
live properly in their homes, to 
know the value of light and air, to have 
proper regard for the owner’s property, 
to understand how to utilize and not 
abuse sanitary conveniences and to take 
care of public parts of buildings used 
in common by several families, is one 
of the most perplexing problems con- 
fronting the housing worker. Much 
has been done in several cities by the 
use of the visiting housekeepers who go 
into the homes to teach mothers the es- 
sentials of good housekeeping. That plan 
has worked successfully. 

Other efforts to teach respect for 
house property and the best ways of tak- 
ing care of it have from time to time 
been made through the schools. Such 
lessons are, of course, part of every 
thorough domestic science course. But 
a wider teaching, so as to reach a large 
proportion of the homes in the commu- 
nity through the children, has been found 
necessary, especially in cities with large 
numbers of recently arrived immigrants. 
The minds of the children are more 
plastic than those of adults; they con- 
stantly get to know and imitate Ameri- 
can habits and are imbued with a de- 
sire for American standards of living. 

The Cincinnati Better Housing 
League has, with the support of the 
superintendent of public schools put into 
effect a plan for teaching children the 
essentials of good housing which gives 
promise of being entirely successful. For 
the present the plan is being used only 
in schools in tenement districts, for, it is 
felt that the greatest need is there. It 
is as follows: 

The secretary gives a talk to a gen- 
eral assembly of the pupils of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. ‘The talk 
is brief, touching only on the simple 
principles that the children can grasp, 
urging each one to constitute himself a 
junior sanitary policeman to watch over 
the cleanliness of the house he lives in, 
emphasizing the essentials of the right 
kind of home. 

The talks are made lively and inter- 
esting by asking the children questions 
and getting them to tell how they can 
help to keep their. homes right, to pre- 
vent fires and the like. On one occa- 
sion, at the end of the secretary’s lec- 
ture the children did the questioning. 
They showed that they had received in- 
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telligent instruction from their teachers 
by asking questions that one might well 
expect to hear at a housing conference. 
Among the questions asked were “ Who 
pays for the work done by the Better 
Housing League?” ‘“ What. men in 
Cincinnati are interested in it?” .“ In 
what country did the better housing 
movement start?” 

At the first civic lesson following the 
talk in the school the eighth grade de- 
votes the entire time to the study of the 
league’s educational pamphlet, Health, 
Home and Happiness. ‘The teacher 
then asks the pupils to write an essay 
on The Proper Care of The Home. 
Five essays are selected by the teacher 
and sent to the Better Housing League, 
which awards for the best essay a cer- 
tificate reading: 


This is to certify that submit- 
ted the best and most original essay on The 
Proper Care of the Home in an essay com- 
petition among the members of the Civic 
and Vocational League Club of the 
School: 

ries) by the Better Housing League, 

ate. 


LOOKING TOWARD OLD AGE 
PENSIONS 


Wilt a meager appropriation of 
only five thousand dollars, the 
Pennsylvania Old Age Pension Commis- 
sion, which was appointed last year, will 
present an astonishing array of investiga- 
tions when it makes its report to the 
legislature this month. Thanks to the 
industry and resourcefulness of its sec- 
retary, Mr. Epstein, and to the volunteer 
and nominally remunerated assistance 
which he has been able to enlist, results 
of the following studies will be available: 


An analysis of all the pension systems now 
in operation in the state, including those of 
the railroads and industrial concerns; teach- 
ers’ retirement funds; pension systems for 
state employes; municipal provisions for po- 
licemen, firemen, and other employes; fra- 
ternal old-age benefits, and  trade-union 
superannuation allowances. 

A summary of the old-age insurance sys- 
tems in existence in twenty foreign. coun- 
tries, three of the United States, and the ter- 
ritory of Alaska, together with a brief state- 
ment of the arguments for and against each 
one. 

A review of the general conditions pre- 
vailing in the existing institutions which care 
for the aged, that is, the county poorhouses 
and the private homes, including careful 
budget studies and examination of per capita 
costs in a number of cases. 

Individual records of a large number of 
dependent old people, as follows: 

3400 inmates of 60 county almshouses; 

2300 inmates of 65 fraternal and benevo- 
lent homes; 

500 aged recipients of private charity, not 
in institutions. 

A house to house canvass of selected dis- 
tricts in three cities—Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Reading—to find the “old” people who 
were not actually dependent, and collect facts 
about them. About 4500 men and women 
over fifty were found in these three districts. 


The commission considers that its in- 
vestigations are still incomplete. Its 
forth-coming report will recommend 
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that it be continued for two years) 
give time for the working out of a co 
prehensive state program to mee 
needs of the aged. The intrinsic val 
the investigations made under the limit) 


estimated only when the reports a 
available and fuller information 
how the original data were secured. 


WORKS COMMITTEES FOR 
AMERICA 


le bee workshop committees shoul] 
organized and what 
functions should be, in the light of En 
lish and American experience, are 
chief topics of the report on W 
Committees and Joint Industrial Co 
cils, by A. B. Wolfe, recently issue 
by the Industrial Relations Division o\f 
the United States Shipping Board uae 1] 
gency Fleet Corporation ( Philadel} 
phia). Works committees are empha) 
sized more than industrial councils be|y 
cause, ‘as the author explains, the lacl 
of well-rounded organization in oa 
unions and employers’ associations wo 
make the formation of industrial count} 
cils in America very difficult. o- 
operative management must begin hei 
in individual plants; a beginning ha 
in fact, been made in the representation} 
Schemes which have been developed 1b 
various firms. ‘The report does not 
tempt to give complete information con- 
cerning such representation plans, but} 
some thirty-five plans in operation im 
American establishments are outlined i 
the appendix, and in addition provisions 
for works committees in the awards 
the National War Labor Board are) 
quoted. | 
The problem of works committees im} 
non-union plants i is frankly faced in the. 
report. It is stated that “ there is cleai | 
indication that some of the committee 
plans established in this country have) 
been set up with the intention of fore 
stalling any effort toward union org 
ization of the plant.” The conclusion 
teached is that “at the best, the works 
committees in non-union plants may 
pave the way to understanding and co- 
operation between capital and orga 
ized labor. . . . At the worst, com 


organized labor cannot make the spirit 
much worse than it is. If the unions are 
excluded anyhow, they will do well te 
let the men in the plants get what they 
can.” In establishments already strongly 
if not wholly unionized, “ it should be 
clear that any committee system estab- 
lished should so far as possible be built 
on already existing union basis—and 
should work in close cooperation with 
the unions.” , 

In addition to the discussion of prac- 
tical problems in regard ‘to works com= 
mittees the report describes the general — 
movement towards cooperative manage. 
ment, including the recommendations o 
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fre ; 
- Whitley committee. It states that 
gust, 1918, nine national joint in- 
jal councils had been formed in 
land. ‘The industries in which they 
re formed included pottery, building, 
bber and silk, baking and furniture. 
ter representatives of water plants 
eed to form a council, and other pub- 
| utility industries took the matter 
ider consideration. 
‘The psychological basis for industrial 
presentation, the need of the workers 
self-expression, is emphasized. Col- 
ive bargaining, conciliation and arbi- 
ation are described as negative, because 
ley aim merely at industrial peace, 
rough concessions by both sides. Co- 
derative management, on the other 
and, has the constructive aim of har- 
lony, efficiency and productivity in the 
idustry. 


| GETTING THE GROWN-UP 
| TO SCHOOL 


HAT American-born as well as for- 
4&  eign-born are often ignorant of the 
host elementary knowledge of the 
hings taught at school, that untold 
housands of them are so illiterate that 
hey cannot sign their own names, need 
io longer be proved by statistics—it has 
yecome common knowledge. With the 
creasing vigor of the efforts to teach 
fnglish to immigrants, voices are aris- 
ing here, there and everywhere demand- 
ing to know what our boasted public 
eo! system is going to do to teach 
English—the reading and writing of it 
—to native Americans. 
| There are, of course, a number of 
agencies and institutions that have taken 
up this matter systematically years ago 
among. the mountaineers of Tennes- 
See, in some of the western states where 
owing to immense distances many farm- 
ers have of necessity grown up without 
Messbility of regular school “attendance, 
and among Negroes. There is, however, 
‘a great amount of illiteracy also in 
tates where no such provision has so 
fai been made er where, if it exists, it 
is not taken advantage of except by the 
foreign-born—even in New England. 
_ The provision of facilities in a case 
like this obviously is not enough. There 
must be created, first of all, a desire on 
the part of grown-up people who can- 
not read to make up for that handicap. 
it is noteworthy in this connection that 
he revived interest in education in Eng- 
and which has given that country re- 
cently one of the finest education laws 
on the statute book anywhere, an in- 
est not altogether spontaneous but 
ned by such organizations as the 
Workers’ Educational Association and 
the National Adult School Union, has 
brought with it a mew demand for 
ooling on the part of those who had 
none in childhood and on the part of 
se grown-up people who had had 
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In Union There Is Strength 


UL 


«Courtesy of Armour & Co.) 


With this cartoon a pamphlet. written by Eda Amberg and William H, Allen 
for the Educational Bureau of the National War Work Council of the Y.M.C.A. 
on The Soldier-Citizen and His Home Town, drives home the lesson that a 
community center is necessary as a place where neighbors may meet and make 
their common purposes more cffective. 


little or no opportunity to keep up what 
they had learned. 

One and All, the organ of the N. A. 
S. U., describes how a number of such 
persons, not ashamed to confess that 
they had forgotten most that they had 
ever learned at school, went to the educa- 
tion authority in the progressive city of 
Bradford to inquire what could be done 
about it and how the education depart- 
ment gave these elder scholars very 
sympathetically and generously, exactly 
what they needed. They secured a 
trained teacher with adult school experi- 
ence who “ entered fully into the spirit 


of the enterprise.” 

The classes were signally successful and 
were attended by a large number of adult 
school scholars considerably, let us say, be- 


ere 


nee 
he Sercats| 


Lee = SUCCESS! 
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yond the ordinary evening school age. The 
experiment attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion in Bradford and was highly approved 
by His Majesty’s inspectors and officials of 
the local education authority. 

The subject taken was English and com- 
prised writing lessons, elementary grammar 
lessons and simple talks on elementary sub- 
jects. The teachers, scholars and all in- 
terested in the experiment were alike sur- 
prised at the rapidity with which the work 
was taken up, and it was one of the most 
interesting sights in Bradford to visit the 
school and see the earnestness of purpose 
displayed by the “students” who were evi- 
dently throwing their whole heart in going 
to school once more. 

The education committee took up the po- 
sition that it was their duty to provide edu- 
cational facilities for those who required 
them, and if they found a demand like this 
in any part of the city it was their duty 
to supply it; and so a sort of working ar- 
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rangement was made that as long as the 
adult school could provide sufficient scholars 
to maintain a good class, the education com- 
mittee would provide a teacher, paying his 
or her salary, and providing the room and 
the lighting, and would charge a nominal fee 
of one shilling each for the whole session, 
September to April, it being understood that 
the class was open to all persons who cared 


to apply. 

Now comes the interesting postscript. 
Not only was the first session so success- 
ful that the students unanimously de- 
cided to ask for renewal of the class on 
more advanced lines, but it branched out 
into other subjects. In the third year 
the subject of industrial history was 
taken up, adopting as text-book a well 
known manual on elementary economic 
history. Before long, these men and 
women, who shortly before could hardly 
write at all, were writing essays on the 
growth of the manor and various as- 
pects of early social life in England. 


At the end of the third year, some of them 
‘expressed a desire that they should go still 
further and learn some French. This pre- 
sented new problems owing to the absence 
of a precise knowledge of English grammar, 


-‘ but again the committee was very success- 


ful in securing the services of a_ highly 
trained and sympathetic teacher who was 
appointed for this work, and again the class 
was successful and was continued into the 
present session. The class is run on phonetic 
lines and on methods quite up to date. 
Several other classes in history, am- 
bulance, millinery, invalid cookery and 
sick nursing have grown out of that first 
experiment this winter; and it seems as 
though in one city at least those with 
the least school knowledge have set a 
fashion in a desire for extended study 
and given the public authorities an op- 
portunity for enterprise in adult educa- 
tion they could not possibly have im- 
posed successfully upon the people from 


above. 


LABOR DEPARTMENT ON 
ABSENCES 


OT the absentee landlord, nor the 

absentee capitalist, but the absentee 
workman is now the subject of reform 
proposals. In a circular recently issued, 
the Working Conditions Service of the 
Department of Labor states that ab- 
sence of employes from work is an in- 
cipient form of that bugaboo of employ- 
ment management, labor turnover. It 
puts forth a plan for recording and re- 
ducing absenteeism, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Accurate attendance records consti- 
tute the basis of an intelligent labor man- 
agement policy. Absences may be re- 
ported orally by the foreman in small 
plants. In larger establishments clock 
cards offer an easy source of absentee 
data, and the data may be entered on 
the cards themselves or on special forms. 
Attendance records should show not 
only the number of employes absent but 
the number of days lost and the cause 
of absence, classified under the main 
heads of Laid off, Reported off (ab- 
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sences reported in advance), Vacation, 
Occupational injury, Sickness, Sickness 
in home, Death in home, Grievance, 
Unknown. 

To ascertain the cause of absences in- 
vestigation is necessary. It is best to 
have this carried on informally through 
fellow employes who pay neighborly 
visits to find out the reason for ab- 
sences and to inquire if the company 
can help. This method stimulates 
sympathetic fellow feeling among em- 
ployes and leaves no ground for the 
objection that the employer is over-in- 
quisitive or paternalistic. Where a for- 
mal system of investigation is necessary 
one visitor is needed for each 500 em- 
ployes if she goes about on foot, or 
one for each 1,000 if an automobile is 
used. Nurses are commonly employed 
for this-work, but “if investigation is 
carefully done by persons of tact and 
experience who have also some knowl- 
edge of the customs and languages of 
the employes, then there is no need to 
disguise it as a nursing service.’ Women 
who can advise generally on problems 
in the home are best fitted for the work. 

Investigation of absences often brings 
to light “ quits without notice” and in 
these cases the visitor can obtain the 
“termination interview” in which the 
cause of leaving is ascertained, which is 
deemed so important by the modern em- 
ployment department. 

Some employers have endeavored to 
penalize absences by imposing fines and 
“ docking ”’ in excess of time lost. This 
practice, besides being illegal, because 
the employe is entitled to all he has 
earned, has been found to increase rather 
than reduce absences. Special bonuses 
which are forfeited unless attendance is 
perfect have the same effect. Both fines 
and bonuses operate to increase absence 
by prolonging it beyond the initial day, 
because the employe feels that his record 
is spoiled and that he is going to be 
penalized anyhow and he reasons that 
he may as well stay away a few days 
longer. 

The careful keeping of attendance rec- 
ords, investigation and home visiting all 
tend in themselves to discourage ab- 
senteeism. To provide an additional 
stimulus to good attendance a reward, 
over and above wages, may be paid to all 
employes, except that a deduction is made 
fore each day’s absence. This will pro- 
vide an incentive to keep absences as 
short as possible. 


TRAINING OF FOREMEN AND 
SUB-MANAGERS 


E NGLISH employers of the progres- 


sive sort have given much thought’ 


in recent years to one of the outstand- 
ing evils in modern factory organiza- 
tion—the lack of sympathy on the part 
of foremen and other subordinate man- 
agers with the viewpoint of the man- 
agement. These men in the past have 


often’ been selected too exclusively — 


cause of technical proficiency or lo 
service but not because of special ap 
tude in the handling of men. As a 
sult the foreman who is a petty tyra 
and whose only psychological means } 
securing discipline and output is threa 


is a common type. a. 
The first step taken by these En 
lish employers has been to apply en 
tirely different principles to the seleé 
tion of foremen and similar classes ¢ 
employes; to make sure that they shar 
the ideals of the firm and do not sp 
what good intentions the managemen 
3 
has towards the workers by an unsym 
pathetic or inflexible interpretation 4 
rules. Only in new or very rapidl 
growing concerns, however, is it possibl 
to secure improvement in this matt 
by right selection; in the majority 6 
plants the personnel as it is has to bi 
reckoned with. Hence the idea of spe 
cial instruction to make these sub-man 
agers fit their positions better is gainin| 
ground. ‘The . following syllabus of 
lectures, given for the most part by 
directors of the concern, is typical 
this educational work which is rapi 
spreading: 
1.—INTROoDUCTORY.—The true function | 
industry. Should be a form of national ser 
ice. Production of useful commodities, mad 
under good conditions and sold at reasonabl 
prices. The present industrial situatio’ 
New conditions likely to prevail after 1 
war. 7 
2.—FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION OF A LIMITED 
CompaNny.—A limited company. Rough his- 
tory of industrial evolution from simplest 
commerce to modern developments. History 
of our own business. Method of financing a 
limited liability company. : 
3 & 4.—Our Raw Materiats (Two 
tures by the Chief Chemist.) 
5.—PsyYCHOLOGY IN THE FactTory.—Une 
scious psychology. Definition of psycholog 
Business conditions after the war. How't 
be faced? Greater efficiency of manage- 
ment and labor. Good and bad features ol 
“scientific management.” Scientific or effi- 
cient management plus greater consideration 
for human factor. Use of psychology. Work 
ers men and women, not machines. Fitting 
task to worker and worker to task. Avoid- 
ance of monotony. Leading not driving. 
Right Atmosphere. Setting the tone. Sympa- 
thy. Trust. Cooperation in management. — 
6.—WoORKING CoNDITIONS.—Brief review of 
factory conditions in the past. Factory acts 
and Home Office legislation. Workrooms. 
Hours—conditions necessary to secure 
short working day. Fatigue—relation be 
tween fatigue and efficiency. Canteen. i 
7.—WaGES.—Sweated Industries. Trade 
Boards. Conditions which must be observed 
if an industry is to pay high wages. Pos- 
sibility of increasing efficiency in the works- 
efficiency group. Costing. Scientific man- 
agement. Importance of chemical and engi- 
neering developments. Methods of organiza- 
tion. Labor-saving devices. 
_8.—Wace Systems.—Day wage. Task. 
Piece wage. Collective or “fellowship” 
piece. Piece-day. Premium bonus. Salary. 
Advantages and disadvantages of each sys- 
tem. The cutting of piece-rates. Coordina- 
tion of wages throughout the plant. j 
9.—THE PLACE OF THE WORKER IN THE 
ConTRoL oF Inpustry.—Trade unionism. 
Workshop committees. Whitley councils. 
_ 10.—EpucaTion.—What is education? Ob- 
ject of classes at the plant. The powerful 
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| 
IK 
i 
‘fluence of overlookers. The future of our 
lasses. 

| 11.—Our Sates AND ADVERTISING DEPART- 
tENTS.—Organization. How to command 
arge \sales. Prices. Selection of goods. 
uality. Prompt delivery. 


'STABILIZING INDUSTRY BY 
A) WAGE ZONES 
A LARGE employing printer, one 


who has had a hand in working 
out many difficulties between the unions 
and the typothetae, offers the following 
through the SurvEY: 


| The disturbed conditions of industry 
‘caused by the war, and now the reconstruc- 
tion period, have made it necessary to adopt 
or try to adopt new methods which show 
possibilities of success in stabilizing our. in- 
dustry. The suggestions here given are 
offered for consideration: 

1. A consultation between the council of our 
international unions and the prominent em- 
[ployers of the United States, both organized 
‘and unorganized. 

2. The stabilizing of wages in the first-class 

‘cities, say New York and Chicago. Second- 
class cities such as Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc. Third-class cities 
such as Louisville, Indianapolis, St. Paul, 
Denver, etc., and fourth-class cities of about 
25,000 to 50,000 inhabitants; then country 
towns and villages. It might be well also 
to make a rate for such institutions as may 
build up large factories in isolated places, 
many of which are scattered through the 
ory euen as Akron, O., and Springfield, 
Ti. 
_ The union movement has reached such a 
Magnitude in the Jast decade that the em- 
ployer must, in order to preserve some de- 
gree of stability in his production, acknowl- 
edge the rights of the worker; he must, as 
far as possible, make fair conditions which 
at the same time will keep the worker sat- 
isfied to remain in his own community where 
he has equal prospects to those of the worker 
who rushes to the large cities on the delu- 
sion of high wages and the chances for 
advancement, created by the unrest of the 
masses, and where he is often led away by 
agitators or may become an agitator him- 
self—much to the loss of his own and other 
interests. 

The plan is that the international body 
shall be supreme in the stabilizing of wages 
‘or remuneration of whatever nature, and 
this may be done by consultation with a 
committee of employers from different parts 
of the nation or through consultation with 
different sections. After attaining the de- 
sired stabilization then the case of the whole 
country and its condition will be taken up 
for consideration, and any movement of 
‘wages or hours made all over the country at 
one time and in all branches of the industry. 
After stabilizing the hours-and remuneration 
then a national scheme for shop rules may 
be worked out. 

The great result to be obtained from these 
methods would be that employers would 
know how to contract with customers, that 
employes would not be disturbed by local 
conditions except through their own national 
organization and justice would be done to 
all parties concerned; in other words, the 
greatest amount of cooperation could be ob- 
tained. 

Subsequent to these conditions and by the 
same means a working condition of coopera- 
tion might be obtained by the following 
means: 

Standard wages. 

Standard prices for product. 

Standard profits, say 10 per cent, and then 
divide with the workman whatever might 
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be earned on the basis of the dollar received 
by them. This would mean a _ copartner- 
ship without the legal responsibility and 
would give an incentive to every worker 
in all establishments as he would then be 
in business for himself with the employer. 
This latter proposition would work out in 
this way: Supposing the employer made 
15 per cent in one year, then 10 per cent 
would be retained by the employer and the 
remaining 5 per cent would be divided be- 
tween the employer and the employe—2 1-2 
per cent to each on the basis of the dollar 
earned. In regard to the juggling of figures 


by some unscrupulous persons, certified ac- 
countants might be arranged for, to see that 
justice is done all parties. 
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The destruction by strikes and lockouts and 
the prevalent unrest should be largely done 
away with by these methods, and while we 
may consider this a radical proposition, it 
can be changed or altered to suit conditions 
but it is absolutely necessary that employer 
and employe should get together upon a 
permanent and fair basis of cooperation, so 
that every man, whether in office or factory, 
will bend all his energies to production from 
which he may be able to have the comforts 
and conveniences of living undisturbed in his 
work for the welfare and upbuilding of in- 
dustry. 

The printing industry should lead in such 
a matter. 


AMERICAN CHARITIES mt 
By Amos G. Warner. Third edition re- 
vised by Mary Roberts Coolidge. Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company. 560 pp. Price $2.50; 

by mail of the SuRvEY $2.65. 

American Charities is the only book of its 
kind. It is therefore indispensable to the so- 
cial worker and to the student of social eco- 
nomics. The third edition as revised by Dr. 
Coolidge contains a vast quantity of valuable 
information. She has taken the book where 
Amos G. Warner left it in 1894 and has 
added to it much of the experience and sta- 
tistical data of the last quarter of a century. 
The reports of the important social agencies 
of the country, the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, the files 
of the Survey, and the publications of social 
workers have been carefully studied, and the 
great variety of material they present has 
been summarized and coordinated, Dr. Cool- 
idge has done a most difficult and painstak- 
ing piece of work, an undertaking which 
places all social workers in her debt. 

To revise, however, is always a handicap. 
Dr. Coolidge has attempted the impossible 
task of putting the new between the boards 
of the old. ‘The result is neither hers nor 
Dr. Warner’s. The very diligence of her 
effort to bring American Charities up to date 
and the mass of the information set forth 
prevent the development of any clear-cut 
point of view. One wonders, for example, 
what sort of a conception of social work the 
college student will get from this book. Facts 
he will have; but will he find the means of 
orientating himself in the social field? 

The great defect of the present production 
is that it expresses neither the charitable ac- 
tivities of 1894 nor the social work of 1918. 
The American Charities of 1894 was the best 
interpretation of the charities and corrections 
of those days. To the student of the history 
of social work it will always be invaluable, 
but it cannot by any conceivable effort be 
made the spokesman of modern social work. 
This is not the fault of the reviser. It is the 
price of progress. 

The charities of the last century thought in 
terms of types—witness the famous depend- 
ent, defective, delinquent classification. The 
social work of today emphasizes rather the 
individual and the diagnosis of his social and 
persona] assets and liabilities. Again, the 
charities of 1894 considered their mission to 
be directed toward certain groups in society, 
whereas modern social work is steadily en- 
deavoring to drive toward the whole popula- 
tion. 

Thus, a description and discussion of social 
work today would devote more space than has 
American Charities to the movements for 
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legislative reform, for better housing, for 
the reduction of infant mortality, and to such 
institutions as social centers, vocational guid- 
ance bureaus and the like, which are designed 
to affect and reach everybody. 

Such a book would stress, also, the appli- 
cation of the diagnostic method, whether to 
the individual as in case work or to the city 
as in the social survey. It is here, after all, 
that the special contribution of social work 
to the field of knowledge is most clearly de- 
fined. The art of treatment has not yet 
reached the place attained by diagnosis, but 
advance enough has been made in’ the psy- 
chological approach to the individual and in 
the philosophy of community organization to 
justify a certain amount of exposition. 

The fact that the field of social work is 
still developing makes the writing of a book 
designed to cover the whole subject a haz- 
ardous occupation. Its author must be ready 
to see his masterpiece become antiquated in 
a decade. It is indeed a question whether 
he could satisfy even a contemporary public, 
for there is neither agreement upon a defin- 
ition of social work or social worker nor 
unanimity of opinion about the limits of 
the world of social work. 

It is, therefore, not surprising, that one 
should fail to find in a revision of American 
Charities the interpretation that one desires. 
Except for this, the new edition is a good 
piece of work. Recognizing its merits, how- 
ever, one hopes, nevertheless, that it may 
soon be superseded by a volume that will 
carry the spirit of the social work of 1919. 


Kari De ScHWEINITZ. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1848: Dr. HERMANN 


KIEFER 
By Warren Washburn Florer. Rochard 
G. Badger. 137 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 


of the Survey $1.33. 


“ Forty-eight” has become a sort of May- 
flower for the German-American. ‘“ We 
did not use to think much of the old fellows 
that came over in those days,” a native 
of that origin said the other day; “they 
were so visionary, you know, and seemed 
to have no comprehension for the ‘ wonder- 
ful progress’ made by Germany since 1870.” 
But now it’s different; the forty-eighters 
have become thoroughly respectable. In 
fact, those who have no authentic political 
refugee of that period in their family tree 
are said to rake up the prison record of 
a grandfather or great-granduncle, hitherto 
carefully hushed up, as the next best evi- 
dence that they, too, “belong.” 

Here we have the genuine article. Dr. 
Kiefer and his associates were revolution- 
aries not so much from temperament as be- 
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cause they held a thoughtful political creed 
of democracy. ‘There are intimate pictures 
in this book of Gottfried Kinkel’s trip 
through the United States in the early fifties, 
making speeches which read as though de- 
livered but yesterday. There are later 
events which assume new interest as seen 
through the eyes of this popular Detroit 
practitioner who used his leisure time to 
deliver pompous speeches in the Repub- 
lican interests. His simple faith in the 
people never vanished—though at times the 
- somewhat complex politics of Michigan baf- 
fled him. In Germany, where for a time 
he was an American consul while Bismarck’s 
anti-Socialist policy was at its height, he 
saw, and reported home, that those meas- 
ures of repression were bound to fail. 

As a piece of literature, this biography 
is an outrage; for the history of the Amer- 
ican melting-pot it is a valuable anna 

Be L: 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND THE WorLD War 
By Frederic A. Ogg and Charles A. Beard. 
Macmillan Co. 603 pp. Price $2.50; by 
mail of the SuRvEY $2.75. 


This beok is to. a great extent a condensa- 
tion and revision of previous books by the 
same authors but because of changes deserves 
special attention. It is divided into four 
parts (1) The government of the United 
States, written by Beard; (2) Government of 
the allied nations; (3) Government in the 
Teutonic states, both by Ogg; and (4) The 
war and political reconstruction. 

The treatment of the government of the 
United States is concise, clear and interesting. 
After a brief description of the founding of 
our federal government and its evolution 
from colonial government, a concise treatment 
of the functions and powers of the federal 
system is given. This includes the election, 
powers and duties of congress and the presi- 
dent, and a treatment of the cabinet and ad- 
ministrative departments. ‘The status, rights 
and duties of citizenship and modern politi- 
cal progress are carefully described. A chap- 
ter on Government in War Times includes 
mobilization, the declaration of war, the selec- 
tive draft law, insurance, Liberty loans, taxa- 
tion, food and fuel control, shipbuilding, the 
espionage act, special war boards and state 
war legislation. 

“Over half of the space given to the gov- 
ernment of the allied nations is devoted to 
England. This includes the rise of free gov- 
ernment and the growth of the English con- 
stitution. The duties of the king, especially 
why monarchy has survived in England, the 
cabinet and ministerial responsibility are 
dealt with. In addition to the evolution and 
gradual growth of the powers of the House 
of Commons, the actual workings of Parlia- 
ment are described from the physical sur- 
roundings to the functions, procedure and 
making of the budget; also the evolution of 
political parties and recent political issues. 
The chapter on Economic and. Social Ques- 
tions, while it takes up the labor question, is 
probably the weakest in the book for it does 
not include the recent far-reaching social in- 
surance policies. 

The discussion of French government, 
while quite brief, is excellent. It includes the 
origins of the constitution and the evolution 
from absolutism and a description of the 
workings of the present French government, 
including the powers and duties of the presi- 
dent and ministry, especially wherein they 
differ from the functions of the American 
President and American and English cabinets. 
The election, composition and work of Par- 
liament are described, also the origin and 
evolution of the political parties in France. 

Treatments of the governments of Italy and 
Belgium are confined to brief outlines of those 
governments. Nothing whatever is said of 
the governments of Russia and the Balkan 
states, which have been affected most by war. 
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German government receives the chief at- 
tention under Part III and the most of this 
was written before the abdication of the 
kaiser, so is confined to the former govern- 
ment. It takes up the struggles between au- 
tocracy and liberalism, resulting in the rise of 
Prussian autocracy and the emergence of the 
German Empire from the North German Con- 
federacy. An analysis of the German gov- 
ernment includes the kaiser, chancellor and 
ministry, with the absence of ministerial re- 
sponsibility as well as the origin, powers and 
functions of the Bundesrath and Reichstag. 
Perhaps the best chapter here is the one on 
Cross Currents in German Politics. This takes 
up autocracy within the army; the junkers 
with their policy of “Kultur”; the different 
political parties and the efforts towards re- 
form towards the close of the war. The 
chapter on Austria-Hungary is altogether too 
hurried and condensed to give a fair descrip- 
tion of that political monstrosity. 

The book closes with two excellent chap- 
ters on the American War Aims andthe 
Problems of International Government. While 
often hurried and frequently too condensed, 
the book is written in a clear, interesting 
manner, making use of the most recent mate- 
rial. It is well worth reading, especially 
where a condensed work is desired. 

f G. S. Dow. 


THe AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book. 5679 
Edited by Samson D. Oppensheim. Jewish 
Publication Society. 613 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey $1.62. 


The chief interest in these year books lies 
in their carefully compiled statistics about 
Jews in the United States and throughout the 
world. In addition, the present volume con- 
tains a number of articles some of which will 
be of special interest to social workers: 
Chester J. Teller’s description of the work 
of the Jewish Welfare Board with its several 
unique features; I. Edwin Goldwasser’s ac- 
count of how the Federation for the Support 
of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New 
York city came into being and how it works, 
and an account of Jewish life in Serbia. 

Bi te 


RU S. (Rurat Upuirt SErRvIce) 
Compiled by L. H. Bailey. Author, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 313 pp. Price $3.00; by mail of the 
Survey $3.15. 


This rural Who’s Who is intended as “a 
preliminary attempt to register the rural lead- 
ership in the United States and Canada.’ For 
inclusion in the volume 7061 persons were 
solicited and 2746 responded and were en- 
tered; they are in practically every case per- 
sons “regularly and prominently engaged in 
rural work as farmers, teachers, investigators, 
business men, ministérs, lecturers, farm 
agents, authors, editors, rural organizers, ad- 
ministrators.” More particularly an effort 
has been made—we do not know how suc- 
cessfully—to present a complete directory of 
teachers in agricultural colleges and perma- 
nent agricultural officers of government, states 
and counties. The scope of the volume seems 
a little indefinite; and, since no directory of 
organizations, agencies or institutions is 
given, one wonders to whom such a book 
could possibly be useful except to advertisers. 

Bab 


Tue Future BELONGS TO THE PEOPLE 
By Karl Liebknecht, translated by S. Zi- 
mand. Macmillan Co. 144 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey $1.35. 


This little volume is a big revelation of 
Germany during the war. It is a compilation 
of speeches and of questions asked by Lieb- 
knecht in the Reichstag from 1914 to his im- 
prisonment in 1916. The range and variety 
of these utterances show you the internal fer- 
ment of the country. It is a thrilling picture. 
You see one man by the power of his spirit 


battling with the most imperialistic and mil 
taristic. monarchy ever known. You see # 
self-deception, the weakness, the cruelties ai 
the relentlessness of the former German go 
ernment. Germany’s treatment of Belgiu 
her toleration of Turkey’s brutality to the A 
menians, her methods of reprisals, the d 
struction of buildings and the arrest and kil 
ing of people—all these things are laid b 
What other human being but Liebkn 
would have dared to say in the Reichstas 
“You should teach in schools the truth, th 
the abominable murder of Sarajevo was 
an incident to inspire horror but was looke 
on in many circles as a gift from Heays 
serving as a war pretext.” Or this: “ You 
ideal is the ideal of the bayonet, of the bom 
shell, of poison gas and grenades which 3 
hurled down on peaceful cities, the ideal 
submarine warfare.” } 
Each time that Liebknecht spoke in th 
Reichstag, greater and greater grew the uj 
roar. At first there was laughter, then 
roar, then cries of “Put him out!” You fee 
the rising tides of great events, the awaken 
ing of the people and the closing dow 
tighter and tighter of the lid by the Germ 
government in a desperate attempt to sten 
the tide. a 
Liebknecht’s speeches are like fires break 
ing out first, here and then there. The fire i 
smothered, but it has not gone out, and yc 
know some day it will leap forth with 3 
force that cannot be stopped. Liebknecht’ 
imprisonment was only a smothering of the 
flame. ¥ 
One wishes:that Mr. Zimand might hay 
given us more details of Liebknecht’s life, 

brought us into closer personal touch, filled 
in more completely the background of th 
speeches; but even as it is, in all its slimnes! 
and nakedness, the book is a revelation of 
both Liebknecht and Germany. 
Now that Liebknecht is no more, one 
very grateful for this document. One reads 
the book always remembering the tragic en¢ 
of this great man. One cries out at the pity 
of it, yet perhaps after all, few people live 
to realize such fulfillment as this man. There 
came a day when he was released from 
prison, when he was acclaimed by the masses, 
when he saw the purpose of his life 
achieved. He had said: “The aim of mj 
life is the overthrow of monarchy.” i 
The Future Belongs to the People is/a 
book that anyone wishing to understand 
events in Germany must read. Both W, 
ter Weyl in his preface and Mr. Zimand 
his translation have interpreted and pre- 
served admirably the spirit of Liebknecht. 
MADELEINE Z. Dory. ~ 


THE REFORM OF POLITICAL REPRESENTATION 
By J. Fischer Williams. Jolin Murray, 
London. 129 pp. Price 2s. 6d.; paper 
bound; by mail of the Survey $0.85. 


This pamphlet is a second and revised 
edition. of Proportional Representation and 
British Politics, published in 1914. It is an 
exposition of pronortional representation 
brought up to date for British readers by 
its possible application to current British 
problems—in particular Irish home rule, the 
federalization of the British Parliament, and 
the redistribution scheme for Great Britain. 
To such readers the pamphlet should be of 
substantial interest because of the govern- 
mental proposals to apply proportional rep- 
resentation to British questions, and because 
of the authoritative character of this di 
sion of these propositions. The author 
treasurer of the British branch of the Repre- 
sentational Society, which is officered by such 
distinguished persons as Gray, Balfour, Mil- 
ner, Lansdowne and other leaders of British 
opinion. a 

For American readers there is a very clear 
exposition of the system of proportional rer 
resentation as a means of securing really 
representative government. The author 


out that in the phrase, The world 
t for democracy, democracy really means 
resentative government. He argues that 
truth neither British nor American gov- 

nts have been representative because 
their failing to represent very large 
lorities. As a result of this failure the 
slative bodies of these countries are not 
frors of the popular mind and lack the 
ential stability. As evidence of this lat- 
| weakness, he points to the well known 
it that a change in the inclinations of some 
0 thousand California voters would have 
jected Mr. Hughes instead of Mr. Wilson 
|isident, although Mr. Wilson had a ma- 
tity of about a half million voters. 
(As a propaganda document it is probable 
at a number of the brief and clear pamph- 
's published by the American Provortional 
\presentztion League will be more effective 
ith American audiences. 


LENT D. Upson. 


UMANIA YESTERDAY AND ToDAY 

By Mrs. Will Gordon. John Lane Co. 
|270 pp. Price $3; by mail of the Survey 
$3.15. 

Mrs. Gordon has opened to the occidental 
‘orld new vistas into the lives and environ- 
lent of the people of Rumania. Written in 
style that is somewhat inconsistent with 
le statement of accurate facts, the book re- 
eals more accurately, perhaps, the temper 
yan the character of the people of Rumania. 
iving in a truly Rumanian atmosphere and 
ssociating with the upper classes, Mrs. 
yordon has absorbed all beliefs and preju- 
ices, truths and errors of the ruling classes 
nd ruled masses. It is not a critical but a 
escriptive study, and the author has selected 
rith the fastidiousness of an artist all those 
satures in the social, political and economic 
fe of the masses and the ruling aristocracy 
thich would give a preconceived effect and 
ttain a desired result. 

The contribution made by Queen Marie of 
umania to this book is very largely of a per- 
gnal nature, but it gives a striking picture 
f the war-time conditions and the heart- 
ending scenes that took place. It is unfor- 
inate that many of the Rumanian words used 
1 the book are misspelled or poorly trans- 
ited. Caro. ARONOVICI. 


CONOMICS, AN INTRODUCTION FOR THE GEN- 
ERAL READER 

By Henry Clay. Macmillan Co. 
Price $2; by mail-of Survey $2.12. 
The object of this book is the explanation 
f the relation of wealth to welfare, treat- 
1g “wealth” as the product of the business 
rganization, “welfare” as the ultimate 
bject. Our economic organization is de- 
eloped to produce wealth, not necessarily 
velfare. 

The fact that wealth can be measured 
vyhile welfare cannot, throws the balance 
n the side of wealth. Yet some forms of 
yvealth cannot be measured. The measure 
f wealth is misleading, for its value de- 
ends not on the satisfaction but on the 
urchasing power. The measure takes ac- 
ount only of quantity, not quality of prod- 
ct. And the economic organization for 
roducing wealth deteriorates welfare 
hrough the nature and conditions of work. 
Yet wealth is indispensable. It increases 
reedom while supporting welfare. The 
lifficulty with the old-line economics was 
ts separation of wealth from welfare. This 
ook unites them at every point. The reason 
s plain. Professor Clay is noted for his 
eadership in the British Workers’ Educa- 
ional Association and in his more recent 
onnection with the British Ministry of La- 
jor. In lecturing and in teaching economics 
o workingmen, it is never possible for him 
o get away from the ethical aspect of the 
abject. Always, the question at every 
urn is, what does it mean for welfare, why 
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does the government permit it to be used 
for illfare? 

The book shows the reason for Professor 
Clay’s success in his teaching of economics. 
He knows thoroughly the theories and facts 
of all the schools. His concrete illustra- 
tions are well chosen and carried out in 
all their implications, for both wealth and 
welfare. He never escapes the solid ground 
of fact and sound economic theory in ex- 
planation of the facts. 

It would be difficult, in my judgment, to 
find a more logical and well balanced treat- 
ment of the general principles of economics. 
And at the same time it is unlikely that 
any treatment of so difficult and complex 
a subject could be found more suited to the 
needs of the workingman, the general 
reader and the business man who is moved 
by the question of what he is here for. 

Professor Agger has done a good thing 
in Americanizing the illustrations, where 
needed, in this book, so that it is dealing 
with things familiar to Americans. While 
written for the “general reader” there is 
no academic condescension about it. It is 
a man-to-man book. It is radical, but care- 
ful and constructive, and certainly is’ needed 
in these days when the world needs to 
think fearlessly and straight in economics. 

JoHn R. Commons. 
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ALICE HAMILTON, M. D., formerly 
health editor of the SURVEY and one of the 


“editors of the new Journal of Industrial Hy- 


giene, has been appointed assistant professor 
of industrial medicine in the Harvard Medi- 
cal School and is the first woman to hold a 


position on the Harvard University faculty. 


RAYMOND ROBINS will make his first 
public address since returning from Russia 
at the weekly luncheon conference of the 
League of Free Nations Association on 
March 22. Tickets may be had of the as- 
sociation at 130 West 42 street, New York. 
On March 29 the subject will be Ireland at 
the Peace Conference. 


SERVICE flags of a new type should be 
displayed by employers during the recon- 
struction period, according to the New York 
office of the American Federation of Labor. 
On these flags the stars should be marked 
to indicate the number of men who have 
been reemployed. 


TO prevent the spread of infectious disease, 
particularly influenza, the English Local 
Government Board has issued a regulation 
that no public entertainment shall be carried 
on for more than three hours consecutively, 
that there shall be an interval of not less 
than thirty minutes between entertainments 
and that during that interval the place shall 
be thoroughly ventilated. 


ANY social workers or other persons in 
the East interested in social movements, con- 
ditions and methods who will likely be in 
California the last week in April are asked 
to get in touch with Prof. Edward Krehbiel, 
chairman of the program committee, Cali- 
fornia State Conference of Social Agencies, 
417 Market street, San Francisco. 


JOHN B. LENNON, former member of the 
United States Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations, has been nominated for mayor by 
the newly organized Labor Party of Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Mr. Lennon was treasurer of 
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the American Federation of Labor and sec- 
retary of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
for almost thirty years. He is an ardent 
prohibitionist. 


UNDER the title Civic Comment, the Ameri- 
can Civic Association has begun publication 
of an unpretentious sheet of comment and 
criticism, to be “issued occasionally” and 
printed on one side of a large sheet so 
that the members can both read it and offer 
it to their local newspapers as a clipsheet. 


IN the introduction to his Bohemian Bibli- 
ography recently published by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, Thomas Capek mentions 
incidentally that Alfons M. Mucha, the fa- 
mous Parisian poster artist, is a Bohemian 
and is engaged now upon a series of alle- 
gorical paintings on the historical develop- 
ment of the Siavs to be presented to the 
city of Prague by Charles R. Crane of 
Chicago and New York. 


SOCIAL issues have been conspicuous by 
their absence in most of the governors’ mes- 
sages to the state legislatures this year. 
Walter E. Edge, of New Jersey; Henry J. 
Allen, of Kansas, and Alfred E. Smith, of 
New York, are the shining exceptions. An 
admirable compilation of recommendations 
made in the various messages is contained 
in the Bulletin of the Public Affairs Infor- 
mation Service of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany (958 University avenue, New York 
city, 50 cents). 


MEYER BLOOMFIELD has returned from 
Great Britain where he has been investigat- 
ing labor problems for the Saturday Evening 
Post. With his brother, Daniel Bloomfield, 
he is embarking upon a project of serving 
industrial corporations by taking up such 
questions as maintenance and stability of 
man-power, employment and personnel or- 
ganization, foremanships and special indus- 
trial reports. He is known to readers of 
the Survey for his pioneer work in voca- 
tional placement. During the war he organ- 
ized and took charge of the Industrial 
Service Department of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. 


AMERICAN women workers will be repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference by Mary 
Anderson, a director of the National Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League and assistant 
director of the Women in Industry Service 
of the Department of Labor, and Rose 
Schneiderman, president of the New York 
Women’s Trade Union League. They have 
gone to England to consult with trade union 
leaders there before proceeding to Paris, 
where they will present the demands of 
women workers before the commissions which 
are considering labor problems. 


SECRETARY LANE of the Department of 
the Interior has become honorary executive 
of the National Social Unit organization at 
Cincinnati and has given the organization 
his cordial and unqualified endorsement. Al- 
most simultaneously Mayor Galvin of Cin- 
cinnati has discovered that it is “Bolshevist,” 
which led to a prompt statement from Mr. 
Lane’s office that, on the contrary, it is “a 
step away from bolshevism,” as it provides 
a practical method of developing community 
life upon American standards and of pre- 
venting the isolation of the foreign-born in 
unassimilated groups. 


APPLICATIONS for the three annual fel- 
lowships of $450 each offered by the Inter- 
collegiate Community Service Association 
should be made before May 1, to Hilda 
Worthington Smith, Bryn Mawr, Pa., chair- 
man of the committee in charge. The pur- 
pose of the fellowships is “to offer to 
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Mr. HUEBSCH recommends these books as aids to understanding 
paramount problems: 


IRELAND: A Study in Nationalism by Francis Hackett. (Second 
edition, $2.00.) 

Tue Aims or Lazsour by Arthur Henderson. (Fourth printing, 
$1.00. ) 


Younc Inp1a: An Interpretation and History of the Nationalist 
Movement from Within by Lajpat Rai. (Second printing, 


$1.50.) 
Tue New Unionism by André Tridon. (Second edition, $1.00.) 
AT BOOKSTORES OR OF B. W. Huebsch PUBLISHER, NEW YORK 


"HE official publication of the National 
Board of the Young Womens Christian 
Associations in the United States. 


A magazine which tells of the activities, 
plans and methods of the largest organiza- 
tion of women in the world. 


A magazine for leaders of women and girls 
—whether they be Y. W.C. A. workers, 


ministers, teachers, or social workers. 


Subscription price in America $1.50 the 
year. Foreign subscription price, including 
postage $2.00 the year. 


ADDRESS——_"- 


THE ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 
600 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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young women who look forward to 
fessional service in) social work oppor 
for training both in the theory and 
the practice of social work.”  Residi 
is required at one of the three Col 
Settlements, at Boston, New York. 
Philadelphia, from October 1 to 


classroom instruction at a neighboring | 
lege or professional school. Applicants m 
have had undergraduate ia cits in a 
priate courses. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE offers the fq l 
ing fellowships and scholarships for 19 9 
in the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate } 
partment of Social Economy and Social ] 
search: two Carola Woerishoffer mem > 
resident fellowships in social research, e 
of the value of $525; the Intercolle 
Community Service Association and’ Bi 
Mawr College joint fellowship, $625 
Susan. B. Anthony scholarship, $450; 
Robert G. Valentine scholarship, $200; ¢ 
or more Carola Woerishoffer resident hi 
arships, $200; two or more resident sch ol 
ships in industrial supervision and em 
ment management, $200; two or more res 
scholarships in community work, 

Applications, from college graduates or 
must be made to the president of the colle 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa., by April 1. oe 


WITH an average attendance of nearly 6 
hundred since its opening in December, t 
new Louisville School of Social Work & 
proved a decided success and plans are | 
ready made for afhliation next year Wi 
either the University of Kentucky or {t 
University of Louisville and the offering” 
both two-year and four-year courses. JT 
year the subjects have been child welll 
family welfare, industrial welfare, > 
health and housing, education and recreat 
delinquency and crime, civics. The sch¢ 
has been financed by the Conference of $ 
cial Workers and the Welfare League (fi 
merly the Federation of Social Agencie 
The chairman of the school committee 
Prof. C. S. Gardner of the Southern Bapt 
Theological Seminary and the secretary 

wood Street, director of the Welfare Leag 


establishing a Department of Mental 
giene to train social workers in psychi 
under Dr. Bernard Glueck. The value 
training for social workers in psychiat 
work in cooperation with physicians has be 
increasingly recognized since the outbreak 
the war, as evidenced by the establishme 
of psychiatric clinics, the opening of aft 
care positions through legislation in co 
nection with institutions for the insane a 
the provision for cases of shell-shock. T 
school will permit all its students, whatev 
fields of work they may be training for, 
ain an ‘insight into the problems of ment 
instability, and to offer specialized traini 
in this field, with field work, to those w 
wish to prepare for definite positions with 
it. Arrangements have been made w 
Vanderbilt Clinic for field work opportu 
ties and facilities for research. Dr. Glue 
has been appointed to the staff of Vanderb 
Clinic. Before coming to the School 
Philanthropy he was for seven years in t 
Government Hospital for the Insane 
Washington, was for two years in char 
of the Psychiatric Clinic at Sing Sing Pris 
and later in charge of the Westchest 
County Clinic. 


THE New York School of ora 


WILBUR C. PHILLIPS, of the Social U: 
organization, Cincinnati, has written 
song, The New Day, which goes with 
swing that has made it pepular at Leag 
of Nations meetings and similar occasic 
not otherwise marked by hilarity. It may 
for reconstruction what some of the liv 
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tunes did for serious-minded discussions 
subjects. The first and fourth verses 
he chorus follow: 

ooray! Hooray! Old U. S. A. 

ie land that stopped the war; 

gave her youth to spread the truth 
ld liberty afar. 

boys who fought in Argonne 

id their folks at home all say 

having won, we’ve just begun 
usher in the day. 

‘day of peace and brotherhood, 

| wholesome toil and mirth, 

‘in children’s song, unquenched by wrong, 
all ring around the earth, 

tard this they led, our gallant dead, 
ad none shall bar the way, 

having won, we've just begun 

o usher in the day. 

li CHORUS 

i give a hip! hip! and a hip! hip! and 
a hip! hip! hooray! 

Te’ll show the way, bring in the day 
h a mighty hip! hip! and a hip! hip! and 
a hip! hip! hooray! 

orward old U. S. A. 


a 


{ cE 
E Bethlehem Steel Company, having re- 
id from its stand against the rulings of 
War Labor Board, is working out with 
mmployes a plan of collective bargaining. 
‘negotiations are marked by an effort on 
part of the company to introduce the 
resentation plan” which it favors, and 
a determination on the part of the em- 
res not to accept the “mollycoddle” form 
inion but to adhere to the plan of repre- 
ation originally established by the War 
or Board. 


AT the recently established Interracial 
incil [see the Survey for February 22] 
ms business and is preparing for opera- 
s on a big scale is indicated by its re- 
ted purchase of the stock control of the 
erican Association of Foreign Language 
vspapers, formerly managed and owned 
Louis N. Hammerling. Mr. Hammerling, 
ough during the whole of the American 
‘icipation in the war demonstratively 
‘jotic, recently got into bad odor with 
e of our citizens for having previously 
:pted “neutrality” advertisements from 
vard A. Rumely against the shipments of 
litions to the Allies. The association 
des some sixty or more of the largest 
ies printed in this country in foreign 
fuages—except the German—and_ until 
ntly supplied them with news and edi- 
als as well as advertising. Frances A. 
lor, who is closely associated with the 
tracial Council, in an interview stated 
the acquisition of this concern was in- 
led to promote better business relations 
veen American manufacturers and read- 
of the foreign-language press, more par- 
larly so far as concerns acquaintance of 
latter with American-made products. 


‘(O Koreans who applied for passports 
ttend the Peace Conference in Paris and 
before it the case of Korea as a subject 
on seeking self-determination were re- 
d passports by the State Department 
ch referred them to the Japanese govern- 
t of which they are subjects. Even their 
lest for a permit to leave this country 
refused. 


\DING clergymen in Iowa called upon 
r legislators to defeat the so-called anti- 
flag bill. They felt that the danger of 
ed revolution” in this country was slight 
pared with the dangers involved in the 
bosed law. A rabbi, declaring that the 
defeated its own purpose, joined his 
istian fellow-ministers in advocating con- 
ctive and preventive methods of combat- 
anti-governmental programs. A member 
he House declared that “the bill is loaded 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


Rompers, Dresses and 
Wash Suits for Children 


VOT BE will find very interesting our Spring 
L showing of Children’s high-grade Rompers, 


Dresses, and Wash ‘Suits. 


minute, 
moderate. 


Rep, tie of self material. 
Devonshire, Voile, 


material. 


D229. 


Boys’ Wash Suits, 


to 9.75. 


to 6 years. 


Complete hand-made 


with dynamite. The men and women who 
follow the red flag are honest, though crazy 
or fools. If we pass this bill we will be 
aligning ourselves with what despotic gov- 
ernments used to be.” The bill was passed 
in spite of the opposition, which was shared 
in by university professors. As one possible 
explanation of this, the statement of a mem- 
ber of the Senate committee reporting the 
measure for enactment is cited: “I would 
like to see the bill sidetracked, but it is a 
measure which no one can afford to oppose 
on the floor of the Senate.” 


FORTY-TWO social workers of Dallas, 
Tex., have formed a Social Workers’ Club 
with Ed. §. Lauderdale, chief probation 
officer, as president, and Elmer Scott, of 


The materials are of high qual- 
ity, the designs are up to the 
and the prices 


Bloomer Dress, (illustrated) of blue or 
yellow Gingham, collar and cuffs of White 


Sizes 6 to 12 years, $4.50 


Girls’ Wash Dresses, 6 to 12 years, of 
English Prints and 
Ginghams, $4.50 to 13.75, according to 


Rompers, 1 to 3 years, of White Poplin, 
Madras and Dimity; Hand-Smocked, $1.95 


2 to 4 years, of 
Devonshire, Chambray and Linen, $3.95 


We also carry in this department Dainty 
hand-made Dresses from the Infants’ size 


Layettes, 
nettes and Wardrobes trimmed to order. 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE: 


Any of the merchandise described or illustrated above may be ordered with 
complete satisfaction thru our Mail Order Service. 


Fifth Avenue 34th and 
New York 33d Streets 
Reg. Trade-M a 
EMMI 
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are 


Bassi- 


the Civic Federation, secretary. The club 
will have charge of the bi-monthly social 
service luncheon, which is a feature of social 
work in Dallas, and in the intervening 
months will hold an evening meeting “for 
free discussion among its members of plans, 
methods and efficiency in social effort.” 


MINNEAPOLIS is to have a daily news- 
paper published by the farmers and work- 
ingmen of Minnesota. Among the incor- 
porators of the Northwest Publishing Com- 
pany, which will put forth the new daily, 
are J. A. Urness, a leader of the farmers’ 
delegation in the House of Representatives, 
Thomas Van Lear, former mayor of Min- 
neapolis and a member of the machinists’ 
(Continued on page 911) 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


(Order from publishers) 
Pamphlets are listed once in this column 


without charge. Later listing may be made 
under CURRENT PAMPHLETS (see page 
913). 


THE JUGOSLAV-ITALIAN QUESTION. By Jo- 
seph Goricar. The Jugoslav Information 
Bureau, 82 Cortlandt street, New York. 

INTOLERANCE. Address of ex-Judge John 
Campbell, delivered at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Iowa City, Iowa. 

A LEAGUE OF NATIONS WiTH LARGE POWERS. 
By F. N. Keen. With a preface by Rt. 
Hon. Sir W. H. Dickinson, George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., London. 

THE GREEK ARMY AND THE RECENT BALKAN 
OFFENSIVE. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 

A SUGGESTION OF THE MAIN PRINCIPLES ON 
WHICH THE SOLUTION OF THE RAILROAD 
PROBLEM SHOULD BE SoucHT. Address de- 
livered by Paul M. Warburg. From au- 
thor, 17 East 80 street, New York. 

OPERATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL DIspuTES IN- 
VESTIGATION AcT oF CANADA, By Benjamin 
M. Squires. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 233, Series No. 8, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

RURAL CHILDREN IN SELECTED COUNTIES OF 
NortH CaRoLina. By Frances S. Bradley 
and Margaretta A. Williamson. Child, 
Bureau Publication No. 33, Series No. 2, 
See Printing Office, Washington, 

THe ReaL TrutH Asout THE Y. M. C, A. 
Work OVERSEAS. As reported by Lewis 
A.. Crossett. National War Work Coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. 

THE SALOON AS A PLACE OF COMMERCIALIZED 
AMUSEMENT IN TOLEDO, 


Phelan. Social Survey Series II. Price 
25 cents of author, Toledo, O. 

A PLaIn TaLk on Taxation. By James 
R. Brown, president Manhattan Single 
Tax Club. 47 West 42 street, New York. 

PROCEEDINGS OF COMMUNITY EFFICIENCY 
CONFERENCE, AuGUSTA, MAINE. Vol. III. 


State Y. M. C. A., Watervile, Me. 


A RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR COUNTRY. 


CHURCHES. By Joint Committee on War 
Production Communities, 105 East 22 street, 
New York. Price $2 per hundred. 

SociAL Reconstruction. A general review 
of the problems and survey of remedies. 
Committee on Special War Activities, Na- 
tional Catholic War Council, 930 14 street, 
N..W.,, Washington, D. C. 

ARMY ANTHROPOMETRY AND MEDICAL REJEC- 
TION Statistics. By Frederick L. Hoffman. 
Prudential Press, Newark, N. J. 

STrupy oF SocIAL STATISTICS IN THE CITY OF 
BALTIMORE FOR THE YEAR 1916-1917. Re- 
port No. 16, Bureau of State and Municipal 
Research, 702 Fidelity Building, Baltimore. 

REPORT OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
ON THE MEAT PaAckING INDustTRY. Part II. 
Evidence of combination among packers. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
Dye 

MILITARY TRAINING IN THE MAKING OF MEN. 
By Frederick J. Libby. American Union 
Against Militarism, Westory Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND DEmoc- 
RACY. By George Nasmyth. American 
Union Against Militarism, Westory Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


By Rev. John J. . 
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_piled by Alfred Markus. Hungarian Bu- 
reau, Committee on Public Information, 
6 West 48 street, New York. 

Wuat SHALL Our Country Do Next? 
Representative meeting of the Society of 
Friends, 304 Archer street, Philadelphia. 

FOCUSING ON THE COUNTRY COMMUNITY. By 
Nat T. Frame. Circular 211, College of 
Agriculture, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

THE PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
Summary by the Standing Committee on 
plans and propaganda of the Canadian 
National Reconstruction Groups. Mont- 
real. Price 35 cents. 

Russian Soviets. By Alfred Rhys Williams. 
People’s Council, 138 West 13 street, New 
York. Price 10 cents. 


FRANCE SALUTES PRESIDENT WILSON. By 


Henri Lavedan. Reprinted from The 


Living Age by George Foster Peabody, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Tue New Soctat OrpeR IN AMERICA. Third 
edition. By Hornell Hart. From author, 
449 Riddle Road, Cincinnati, O. Price 15 
cents, special prices in quantities. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF PUB- 
Lic Urtititigs. Merchants’ Association of 
New York. 

PLAIN WorpDs TO PLAIN PEOPLE. By Kath- 
arine C. Bushnell.. From author, 127 Sun- 
nyside avenue, Oakland, Cal. 

THE Newsboys OF CINCINNATI. By Maurice 
B, Hexter. Helen S. Trounstine Founda- 
tion, 731 West 6 street, Cincinnati, O. 
Price 50 cents. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION OF 
U. S. AND FoREIGN CouNTRIES 1917 AND 
1918. Bulletin 243, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
AFTER THE War. (Garton Foundation). 
Reprinted by Industrial Relations Division, 
United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF COMPETITION BETWEEN 
Raitways. By Edward Dudley Kenna. 
Military and Naval Sanatorium: Hearing 
before the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine, 65th Congress, 
Third Session, on H. R. 12917. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Tue LEAGUE OF NATions. A practical sug- 
gestion by Lieut.-Gen. the Rt. Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, P.C. The Nation Press, 20 Vesey 
street, New York. Price 15 cents. 

Tue CHURCH AND THE HoME-CoMING MAN. 
Suggestions for cooperation. Reconstruc- 
tion series, bulletin No. 1. The Joint Com- 
mission on Social Service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Church Mission House, 
New York. 

Tue KALLIKAKS OF Kansas. Report of the 
Commission on Provision for the Feeble- 
minded. Authorized by~ Gov. Henry J. 
Allen, Topeka. 

Some TypicAL AMERICAN MARKETS—A SyM- 
POSIUM. Reprinted from the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, November, 1913. Philadelphia, Pa. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
By Norman E. Richardson. Abingdon 
Press, New York. 

A Primer oF Civics. Designed for the 
guidance of the immigrant by J. J. Zmrhal. 
Illinois Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, Chicago. 

LEaGuE oF Nations. Speech of Senator James 
A. Reed of Missouri, in the Senate Novem- 
ber 21, 1918. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

RECONSTRUCTION HospiraLt List. Books on 
subjects taught in Reconstruction Hospitals. 
Library War Service, American Library 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS 


War FINANCE. By Clarence W. B 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 368 pp. Price 
by mail of the Survey $1.60. : 

THE CANDLE OF VISION. By A. E. Mae 
lan Co. 175 pp. Price $1.60; by & 
of the SurvEY $1.70. ; 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STA 
By William Bennett Munro. Macmil 
Co. 648 pp. Price $2.75; by mail of 
SurvEY $2.90. 

Russta’s Acony. By Robert Wilton. E. 
Dutton & Co. 357 pp. Price $5.00;/ 
mail-of-the Survey $5.10. : 

THE Forces SUPREME. By Walter Wellm: 
George H. Doran Co. 191 pp. : 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.31. 

A Manuva ‘or HoME-MAKING. Compiled 
Martha Van Rensselaer, Flora Rose 
Helen Canon. Macmillan Co. 661 
Illustrated. Price $2.50; by mail of ¢ 
Survey $2.60. 

THE Foop Crisis AND AMERICANISM. | 
William Stull. Macmillan Co. 135 
Price $1.35; by mail of the SuRVEY $1.31, 

PIONEERS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 
Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport. Brentano’s 2 
pp. Price $2.25 illustrated; by mail | 
the Survey $2.35. : 

From Czar TO BoLsHEvIK. By E. P. St 
bing. John Lane Co. 322 pp. Illustra 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.31 

THE BUSINESS OF BEING A WOMAN. € 
Edition. _By Ida Tarbell. Macmillan 
242 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 
Survey $1.31. 

By Em 


SOCIALISM VERSUS THE STATE. 
Vandervelde. Charles H. Kerr Co. 2 
pp. Price $1.00; by mail of the SuRVE 
$1.06. 

THe Home I Want. By Richard R 
Hodder & Stoughton, London. 175 
Price 2ss. 6d., paper bound, illustrated; b 
mail of the Survey $ .80. 

THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL EXECUTIVE 
By Russell McCulloch Story. Univer 
of Illinois Studies in Social Sciences. Un 
versity of Illinois. 231 pp. Price, pape: 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

Tue HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA 
By Thorstein Veblen. B. W. Huebsel 
ee pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRVE 

2.10. 4 

THE SuGAR-BEET IN AMERICA 
By F. S. Harris. Macmillan Co, 342 pj 
Price $2.25; by mail of the Survey $2.3 

R. U. S., Rural Uplook Service. . 
Compiled by L. H. Bailey. L. H. Baile 
Ithaca, N. Y. 313 pp. Price $3; by ma 
of the Survey $3.15. | 

Democracy IN EARNEST. Southern Soci 
logical Congress 1916-1918. Edited | 
James E; McCulloch. Southern Sociologie: 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 416 pp. 

Morais AND MORALE. ei 
By Luther H. Gulick. Association Pres 
192 pp. Price $1; by mail of the SuRVE 
SL. t0y 

THE PEACE-PRESIDENT 
By William Archer. Henry Holt & C 
123 pp. Price $1; by mail of the SURVE 
$1.10. ‘ 

ENGLIsH LITERATURE DURING THE Last HAI 
CENTURY 
By John W. Cunliffe. Macmillan C 
315 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRvE 
$2.10. 

THE CONSCIENCE. AND CONCESSIONS 
By Alfred Williams Anthony. Flemin 
H. Revell. 270 pp. Price $1.50; by ma 
of the Survey $1.60. 


| Classified Advertisements 

Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
ents, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 

Sed cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 


Want” advertisements under the various 

“Situations Wanted,” “ Workers 

»”” etc., five cents each word or initial, 

ing the address, for each insertion. Ad- 

Advertising Department, The Survey, 
East 19th St., New York City. 


“inch 


| WORKERS WANTED 


ANTED—tTrained Social Worker of 

Work experience, for position as 
iid Supervisor for National Organization 
fering on comprehensive Social Welfare 
ogram in the South. Address 3116, 
IRVEY. 


WANTED—Young woman, experienced 
‘Community Work, to organize and su- 
rintend activities of Young Women’s 
sbrew Association of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
ostly evening work. Apply Mrs. A. 
haffner, 44 Fletcher Ave., Mt. Vernon. 


MATURE WOMAN of experience 
nted as Director of Women’s Work in 
e of the largest Settlements in the East. 
ate experience in detail. Address 3112, 
TRVEY. 


WANTED—Resident Trained Nurse for 

rmary in Children’s Institution in New 
ork City; interesting work; good salary. 
rite or call after 6 p.m. A. B., 116 East 
th Street, New York City. 


WANTED—A woman to act as Matron 
large Institution caring for fatherless 
rls. Must have had experience and must 
ve the best reference for character. 
rite for particulars. Address Survey, 


SS 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXECUTIVE 
ND RESEARCH WORKER—Univer- 
y and School of Philanthropy graduate; 
perienced in organizing, publicity, cam- 
igning, investigation and administration 
recreations, charities, employees’ wel- 
re, co-operative movements, boys’ work, 
cial centers, and general community bet- 
rment programs; at present in War De- 
rtment as social service executive; is 
ailable for general social organization or 
r specialized work in charities, recrea- 
ms, research, Americanization, boys’ 
ork, public health movement, etc. Ad- 
ess 3098, SuRVEY. 


WANTED BY WOMAN-—Social . Ser- 
ce Executive—an administrative position. 
ave been Settlement Resident, , Nursery 
atron and Kindergarter. Investigator, 
ganizer, good manager. Prefer Chicago 
* vicinity. Would consider a new and 
or establishment. Address 3117, Survey. 


CAMP DIRECTOR — Experienced, so- 
al worker, physicial training instructor, 
lege graduate, seeks large proposition 
here executive ability and knowledge are 
sential. Address 3102 Survey. 


HOUSEMOTHER (Trained Nurse), 
sperienced Orphanage and Day Nursery 
ork, housekeeping, infant feeding, etc., 
ssires position. Address 3091, Survey. 


SUPERVISOR—Sports_ or 
ork—during School year. 
1 replying please give details. 
115, SuRVEY. 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE of large 
irls’ Club wishes broader field. Salary 
2,700 to $3,000. Reply Survey, 3108. 


industrial 
References. 


Address 


* 
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YOUNG MAN, engaged in Army recrea- 
tional and social work, experienced church 
institutional worker, boy club leader, etc., 
will be free March 20 for position in social 
service activities. Address 3109, Survey. 


A SUPERINTENDENT of a Jewish 
Orphanage, having had eleven years of ex- 
perience in both the Cottage and Congre- 
gate plan, is desirous of a change for a 
similar position. Address 3114, Survey. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent 
or Supervisor in Child-Caring Institution, 
or Visitor for Charity Organization. 
Training and experience in institutional 
work, also social service. Address 3110, 
SuRVEY. 


EXPERIENCED GRADE TEACHER, 
Protestant, graduate of Domestic Science 


Institute, desires position as Domestic 
Science Teacher. Would take resident 
position. Address 3111, Survey. 


HOUSE MOTHER wants position April 
first. Address Survey 3100. 


CONSOLATION HOUSE 


Established 1914 
Special Courses in 


INVALID OCCUPATION 
BEDSIDE OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
RE-EDUCATION 


Will begin May 1st, continuing through- 


out the summer. Pupils may enter at any 
date. Send stamps for prospectus. 


GEORGE EDWARD BARTON, A. I. A. 
Director 
Consolation House, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


JOTTINGS 
(Continued from page 909) 


union, and H. E. Gaston, formerly connected 
with the Nonpartisan League. 


EDWARD D. NOLAN, co-defendant with 
Thomas J. Mooney in the San Francisco 
bomb trials, has been cleared of all charges. 
Although Mr. Nolan spent nearly a year 
in jail, being held without bail, the police 
now announce that they did not have suf- 
ficient evidence to try him. Mr. Nolan is 
president of the San Francisco local of the 
Machinists’ Union. 


SHORT time is an important factor in the 
unemployment situation, according to a Penn- 
sylvania manufacturer who writes to the 
Iron Age. He contends that figures showing 
merely the number of unemployed do not 
properly represent present conditions. The 
Federal Reserve Board, in its review of busi- 
ness reports for February, says that “there 
has been a tendency to provide labor for a 
greater number of persons by eliminating 
overtime or establishing short time,” and 
goes on to say that New England cotton 
mills are operating only a few days a week. 
This means a serious loss of income for 
those who are nominally “employed.” Coal 
Age reports that 600 coal mines in Illinois 
are working an average of 2%4 days a week, 
and quotes the vice-president of the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois as saying that 
90,000 coal miners in the state are working 
less than half time. 


GIRLS under eighteen may not be employed 
in the public messenger service in Pennsyl- 
vania after May 1, according to a ruling of 
the state Department of Labor and Industry. 
New York adopted last year a measure for- 
bidding the employment of girls under twen- 
ty-one as messengers, and Washington, Ore- 
gon and Massachusetts prohibit entirely the 
employment of women in this occupation. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Connecticut Training School 
of the New Haven Hospital 
Founded in 1873 


is enabled to meet the necessities of reconstruction 
in the national nursing program, by the co-opera- 
tion of the Yale University Medical School, whose 
teaching field is the New Haven Hospital. It offers 
an excellent Preliminary Course of 6 months, not 
only to {ts own candidates, but to those of other 
Training Schools, whose requirements are accept- 
able. Theoretical instruction thro. ghout the 
Course is given by members of the Yale University 
Medical School and the Connecticut Training 
School Faculties. Exceptional opportunities are 
offered for instruction and training in medical, 
surgical, contagious, and obstetrical services, in- 
cluding dispensary, social service, and visiting 
nursing. Requirements for admission, graduation 
from approved high or private schools. A new class 
to be admitted March Ist, 1919 to April Ist, 1919. 

For young women who have had 2 years in col- 
lege, with satisfactory scientific preparation, a 
course of training covering leas than the full 3 

. years has been arranged. 
For further information address, 


Director, Connecticut Training School, 
New Haven Hospital, 
New Haven, Conn. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly ineer- 
tions: copy wnchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers” 

CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION AND RECREATION. By 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 8 pp. 2 cents. Pub- 
lished by The Cooperative League of Amer- 
ica, 2 West 13th St., New York. 

SUMMARIES oF State LAwS RELATING TO 
Starn Boagps of CHARITINBS AND CORREC- 
TIONS. Compiled by the Civic Federation 
of Dallas for the State Commission on Chari- 
ties and Correction Legislation. 176 pp. $1. 
Address Texas Conference of Social Welfare, 
130614 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas. 

TOWARD THH NEW HDUCATION. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City oF New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

WORKSHOP COMMITTEDS. Suggested lines of 
development. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted 
from the Sugvpy for October 5, 1918, 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New 
York City. 5 cts, 

You SHOULD KNow ABOUT CREDIT UNIONS. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Mas- 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. 

For Vatun Rucnivep. A Discussion of Indus- 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted 
from the Survny. 5 cts. Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New York. 

EDWARDS’ PRIZE Essay ror 1919, ‘ Russia’s 
SocraL PROBLEM, THE PEASANT.” Free of 
Dean B. R. Groves, New Hampshire College, 
Durham, N. H. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 
Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


REGIONAL, state and community activities 
will be developed from now on under the 
direction of the Division of Americanization 
in the United States Bureau of Education 
which is being reorganized for that work. All 
organizations and community forces having 
any point of contact with our foreign popula- 
tion, writes F. C. Butler, director of Ameri- 
canization, will have a part in this educa- 
tional, social and civic program. 


SHIPYARD workers of Seattle, Tacoma and 
Aberdeen, Wash., returned to work on March 
11 under the conditions that prevailed when 
the strike was called on January 21. They 
went back as they went out, solidly, under an 
agreement with the employers that there 
would be no discrimination. 


Sur- ~ 
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| The New York School of Philanthropy 


Offers the Following 


Vocational Courses 


INDUSTRY—John A. Fitch. 


Preparing for: Employment Management, Factory Inspection, Con- a 
sumers’ Leagues, Associations for Labor Legislation, etc. 


PUBLIC HEALTH— Godfrey R. Pisek, M:D. and James Alexander Miller, M.D. 
| Preparing for: Hospital Social Service, Health Visiting, etc. 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE—Porter R. Lee and Henry W. Thurston. 


Preparing for: Home Service; Juvenile Probation; Organized Chari- 7 
ties, public and private; Home and Institutional Care of Children; 4 
Teaching of Case Work, etc. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK—Bernard Glueck, M.D. 
Preparing for: Mental Hygiene Clinics, After Care in connection with 


Hospitals for the Insane and Feebleminded, etc. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH—Kate H. Claghorn. 


Preparing for: Field Investigation in Federal Service or under private ~ 
organizations, Statistical Positions, Americanization, Housing Inves-  ~ 
tigation, Supervision of Record Keeping, etc. ‘ 


CRIMINOLOGY— George W. Kirchwey. 


Preparing for: Management of Institutions, Adult Probation, Parole, 
Clinical Criminology, etc. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION—W alter W. Pettit. 


Preparing for: Group Organization to improve social conditions, 
Recreation, School Visiting, etc. 


To make application for a fellowship, write before April 15, 1919, to 
Porter R. Lee, Director, Room 903, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


Summer Session: July 7— August 15 
Winter Session: October—June, 1919-1920 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


